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the swamps of Cayenne even. It was this 
spirit of system that ticketed off Kamiesch 
into streets almost before the soldiers had 
been set on shore. It is this same spirit of 





famous Yorick journey of his, that the 
little phrase which stands at the threshold of 
his book, should hereafter do such good 


system that every night ranges eager Pa- 
risians in long queue at the theatre door— 
stern Sergent-de-ville seeing to it that each 





service to generations of coming writers. abide his turn in patience. Nor does it tarry 
Could it have been granted to the reverend | there, but is borne in with the multitude, and 
humourist to see these tourist chroniclers | may be seen there, night after night, hovering 
eatching in their extremity at this friendly | over the front rows of the parterre. What 
are and so saving their paragraph, or| wonders it may be brought to work in this 
ialting period, from certain shipwreck, he! curious sphere; how it gathers and disciplines 
would most likely have stayed his hand in'a dread host that can make or mar a repu- 
time, and thought twice before sending tation in a breath; how it can with equal 
abroad the well-worn conclusion that they certainty ensure a brilliant success and an 
ordered the matter better in France. | utter failure—may, perhaps, furnish forth not 

Someway the world generally appearto have | unprofitable matter for entertainment. More- 
leaned to the same opinion. At the present| over, there has been found a witty French 
moment, it appears to be pretty well under-| critic (and composer), M. Hector Berlioz, to 
stood that our neighbours are gifted with | lend his aid in this delicate probing of the 
a speciality for managing — besides having| mysteries of the Claque. In spite of the 








a convenient knack of setting right things in 
their right places—and losing no time over 
the process. Indignant Briton shrugs his 
shoulders disdainfully, and doubts if any 
good can come of French management. Just 
look, sir, at their vile passport system—their 
gang of douaniers, spies,secret police, and other 
inquisitors. There you have the results of 
system—all in a nut-shell. No, no, believe 
you me, sir, it won’t do ina free country. 
The mot of the ingenious Frenchman who 


remark so judiciously made to Sempronius, 
it will be seen that it 1s possible for mortals 
|—on the French boards at least—to command 
| success; nor is it incumbent on them to do 
|more, beyond making certain pecuniary ar- 
| rangements prior to the rising of the curtain. 

At the present moment it is pretty well 
known that in every theatre under heaven 
| the claqueur element is more or less recog- 
nised. For that matter, it is but a craving 
of our common humanity, that follows us far 














set about defining what was obscure, in this| beyond the charmed circle of playhouse in- 
negative fashion: Tout ce qu’est obscur, n’est | fluences. For has it not been written that 
pas Frangais (nothing that is obscure, is/ there is a kind of valet species abroad, which 
French), would hold with equal truth of never honors the unaccredited hero or he- 
other matters in that pleasant country. It| roine, until they have been properly counter- 
might be shaped into Tout ce qu’est déréglé,| signed, and accoutred with full uniform and 
n’est pas Frangais (nothing that is disorderly, | diploma, by that great god—Public Opinion. 
is French), with no loss of point or jus-| Therefore does this public require certain 
tice, For, wonderful is it how this passion | fuglemen, as it were, to furnish them their 
for ordering of things clings to every true|cue and proper time; and then does it set 
son of France (and to every daughter too),| forth in full ery, striving who shall first fall 
whether roving or dwelling at home. It is|down and worship. Even in the most pro- 
bound up strangely with all their fancies, | vincial of our theatres may be witnessed 
their pains and pleasures. It travels abroad | rude efforts at combination, in behalf of some 
with them into far-off lands; to the camp,| local favourite. Intelligent observers have 
where it lays out pretty gardens round the discriminated, in a cloud of bouquets, between 
hut, and garnishes the mud interior with | the enthusiastic earnest offering, and the in- 
bright and effective decoration ; to the colony, | sidious shower from the masked battery of the 
where it reproduces the institutions of the claqueur. But the truth is, we, on this = of 

e are 
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mere children in the ways of the science. 
Our rude clumsy efforts are without point 
or concert, and lack that delicacy and fine 
shading so conspicuous in the efforts of our 
neighbours. The situation needs one of com- 
manding intellect, who shall arise and mould 
all these floating elements into one grand 
system. As it is, we can but stand by 
despairingly, and envy the exquisite organi- 
sation which has grown up into a complete 
science, perfect in all its parts, and carried 
out with admirable skill by a well-trained 
corps of adepts. Let us now see how this is 
found on the banks of the Seine. 

Suppose a manager about to open his 
theatre for the season—say one not a hundred 
miles from the pleasant Boulevart des Ita- 
liens. As soon as the news gets abroad, he 
is inundated with a flood of applications 
from artistes of every calibre and degree. He 
has to hearken to the claims of singing men 
and women; of scene-painters, mechanists, 
orchestrals, supers, doorkeeps, until he is 
well nigh driven distracted. To such ills has 
managerial estate been liable from time im- 
memorial—to be accepted, therefore, without 
repining. But there also waits upon him a 
far more important personage—a being of 
quiet exterior and insinuating manners ; no 
other, in short, than an ancient Roman. This 
is the Entreprenneur des Succés Drama- 
tiques—in plain English, the chief of the 
applause department—deprived of whose 
useful aid, the theatre might as well close its 
doors. The ancient Roman—so profanely 
styled from a similar institution known in 
the days of Nero—is at once admitted to an 
audience, and treated with the most respect- 
ful consideration. 

“™M. le Directeur,” he says, shortly, for 
with him time is precious, “I am tolerably 
familiar with the weak points of your under- 
taking. As yet nobody has been appointed 
to the supervision of the applause depart- 
ment. Entrust it to my care, and permit me 
at the same time to offer you the sum of 
twenty thousand francs ready money, together 
with. an annual rent of ten thousand francs.” 

M. le Directeur looks grave. “ Say thirty 
thousand down, and it is a bargain !” 

“Such a bagatelle shall not part us,” 
replies the Roman. “ You shall have them 
to-morrow.” 

“But permit me to observe,” says M. le 
Directeur, “ that for that sum, I shall require 
one hundred men for ordinary nights, and 
not less than five hundred for débuts and 
important occasions.” 

“Tt shall be so,” the Roman enthusiasti- 
cally replies. “Monsieur shall have more if 
he requires it.” 

Thus fortified with his credentials, the 
mew-made chief goes forth to recruit ; and 
from such loose miscellany as hairdressers’ 
youths, poor scholars, guides, cabmen sus- 
pended from their functions, he gathers 
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lonely café is chosen for the rendezvous, 
where, on solemn occasions, they meet their 
chief, and receive their tickets for parterre or 
gallery, as the case may be. For these, how- 
ever, the poor wretches are mulcted, some 
thirty or forty sous, always excepting the 
higher officers, who come in free. But on 
great nights, when there is question of a new 
piece, which must be carried through at all 
risks, not only are free tickets distributed 
lavishly, but extra hands are taken on, and 
abundant largesse sent abroad, in the shape of 
some two or three francs and one glass of 
eau-de-vie per man. 

But how is the chief of this department to 
be reimbursed these heavy charges? In 
the simplest manner that can be conceived. 
One of the actors is desirous that his exer- 
tions should specially waken the enthusiasm 
of the audience. He opens relations with 
the chief of the applause department, and 
delicately insinuates his wish to be supported, 
Nor does he at the same time forget to back 
his request with the persuasive offering of, 
say five hundred francs. Such arguments are 
not to be resisted. Meanwhile the ingenious 
chef allows it to get abroad that M. Xyzed 
is to receive exceptional support (the con- 
ventional name for thisspecies of appreciation), 
in the new piece. The brethren of M. 
Xyzed become uneasy, and forthwith enter 
into secret treaties with the chef, to have 
their merits acknowledged exceptionally also. 
So on, from the highest to the lowest: and 
the ancient Roman reaps a golden harvest. 
The new piece is carried through amidst a 
storm of applause—each receives what he has 
contracted for—and every one is satisfied. 

Woe to the man who shall resist this 
iniquitous levying of black mail! He had 
as good east from him his theatrical livery, 
and bethink him of a new profession at once. 
A few minutes before the rising of the 
curtain, a low whisper is borne along the 
serried ranks of the five hundred sitting in 
the parterre. The fatal consigne goes forth, 
“Not a hand for M. Derivis ;” and all that 
night does a stern and chilling silence wait 
on M. Derivis wherever he goes, whatever he 
does. In case some stray friends of the 

roscribed essay a spasmodic effort in his 
behalf, they are scornfully hushed down and 
covered with confusion from five hundred 
faces staring up at them from below. Some- 
times, too, M. le Directeur finds this to be a 
convenient mode of ridding himself of 4 
troublesome artiste. A word to the chief of 
the department, and the claqueur army re- 
ceive their instructions. M. Derivis is to be 
done to death without pity. For two nights 
or more is the damping silence maintained, 
and then M. le Directeur takes unhappy 
Derivis aside. “ He is desolated,” he says; 
“but he can avail himself of M. Derivis’ 
services no longer. M. Derivis must see 
himself that his efforts are not appre- 
ciated as they ought to be, by the 
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public.” Sometimes the plot recoils very 
amusingly on the heads of the concoctors— 
the manager being in a manner hoisted with 
his own petard—for the audience, astonished 
at the unusual silence, begin to suspect the 
conspiracy, and, rallying round the victim, 
bear him triumphantly through the piece, 
amid extravagant demonstration of applause. 
In such ease he obtains what is known as an 
irregular success, or succés circulaire ; so 
called from its being the work of the boxes 
alone, the parterre having no share in it. 
But your true artiste, if he be wise, will fly 
such dangerous honours. He will have before 
his eyes the banded leaguers of the parterre 
glaring at him with discomfited looks He 
knows that this night’s glory has been dearly 
urehased, and that MM. les Claqueurs will 
fet him know it before the season finishes. 
Such manifestations of independence would 
go near to ruin the whole system. There- 
fore has it been laid down as the primary 
article of the claqueur ereed that—“In a 
theatre, the public counts for nothing ; not 
only that, but the public spoils everything !” 
And truly it is a little exasperating that 
these idle amateurs, these mere condottieri, 
should disturb the nice combinations of the 
regular forces. It is most intolerable and 
not to be endured, that unpaid outsiders— 
whose only Jaw in expressing their feelings is 
the empty satisfaction of the moment—should 
confuse by their foolish clamour the calm 
arrangements of science. Still, to a certain 
class of amateurs is reasonable indulgence 
extended, in consideration of the circum- 
stances only. It is felt that such are peculiarly 
situated, and that their number is too small to 
rove any serious hindrance to the profession. 
This class of favoured ones, he says, is made 
up of naive friends, who will iunoeently 
admire everything that passes on the stage, 
even before the lamps are lighted ; of rela- 
tions, those claqueurs provided by nature ; of 
writers, who make furious partisans ; and, 
above all, of admirers and husbands. This is 
the reason why ladies, besides their other 
advantages over men, have far more chances 
of succeeding. It is quite impossible for a 
woman, in a theatre or a concert-room, to 
applaud her husband or admirer ; at least, 
in any way that can be useful to them—very 
likely she has something better to amuse 
herself with ; whereas the lover or husband, 
if he have but the smallest natural turn 
that way, or even the bare elementary notions 


possesses ; he finds himself suddenly = 
with ventriloquism—with the power of ubi- 
— At one moment he may be heard 

own in the amphitheatre uttering Brava! 
in a kind of tenor pitch. With a single bound 
he is in the corridor of the box tier, and, 
ayer in his head at each door as he 

y, calls out Admirable ! in deep bass accents. 
Then does he fly upward to the third tier, 
and fill the hall with cries of Delicious! 
ravishing! good heavens! what genius! 
These being uttered in a soft soprano key, as 
it were overpowered by emotion. This is 
indeed a model husband—a hard-working, 
intelligent head of a family. 

It must have been a husband surely who 
invented the hiss approbative (sifflet-A-succés 
or the hiss enthusiastic, which is work 
something after this fashion: Suppose the 
public has grown too familiar with the 
talents of a particular lady, and has fallen 
into a kind of indifference, usually the result 
of satiety, a devoted partisan—a man but 
little known—is privily brought into the 
theatre for the duty of waking them up. At 
the exact moment when la Diva has exhibited 
a splendid specimen of her ability, and the 
claqueur party are hard at work with the 
greatest unanimity in the centre of the par- 
terre, a low hissing sound isheard to issue from 
a dark and distant corner. The whole audience 
rises in a torrent of indignation, and the ap- 
plause bursts forth with a kind of frenzy. 
‘What infamous conduct! is the ery from all 
sides. A miserable cabal! brava! brava! 
bravissima ! beautiful ! exquisite ! But such a 
bold stroke requires the most delicate handling. 

The man who would essay the task of 
directing the operations of the claque must 
be gifted with no ordinary genius and quali- 
fications. He must have the eye of a true 
— : the cold, searching glance of a Wel- 
ington, to sean the battle-field and meet 
coming dangers. He must have the faculty 
of grasping the situation, of devising new 
positions at an instant’s warning, and a nice 
appreciation of the proper force and measure 
of his demonstrations. Such exalted spirits 
are, alas! but too rare. Dazzling meteors, 
they visit us once or so in a generation, and 
leave behind them an utter and irremediable 
blank! Even now, the race is fast dying out, 
and we shall soon have nothing left to us but 
the tradition of their greatness. 

Not long since, there flourished at the 
Grand Opéra a giant of this order, bearing 


of the art, may bring about, by means of a! the imposing coguomen of Augustus. A man 
lucky clap, nothing less than a succés de of surpassing merit ; reticent ; of few words; 
renouvellement—that is a success that would always, it would seem, wrapped up in his 
oblige a manager to renew the engage- tactics and plans of lofty strategy. Wonderful 
ment. For such operations husbands are| was it to mark the glorious fashion wherein 
found to answer even better than the lovers. | he conducted the great works of the modern 
For the husband, who holds the purse, who| school. Patiently would he sit out many a 
well knows the value of a well-aimed bouquet, | rehearsal, striving to glean every.stray hint 
of a salvo properly taken up, and of a voci-| that might do good service to his followers 
ferous recal before the curtain, such a man in their professional duties. There would he 
will fearlessly exert whatever faculties he' weigh and nicely adjust the proper points of 
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attack, turning them over with earnest solici-| Such is a description of the way they order 
tude in his mind. Supposing a composer things in France ; whether better or other- 
comes to tell him—* At this point,” showing | wise, may seem doubtful enough. 
him his score, “ you will let off three salvos ; | 
here must you carry an encore,”—he would | MUMMY. 
make answer with unmoved aplomb, “ Mon- | —. 
sieur, it will be dangerous!” or else, “ It will | Let us put ourselves for a moment, as to 
do!” or, perhaps, “I will think it over. My | one little matter, in the position of the old 
ideas are not matured upon the subject. Egyptians. We English are a brilliant race, | 
H’m—let me see. Have some amateurs to | illuminating all our neighbours; but, after our | 
lead off, and I will follow suit—if I see it| light shall have waned, there is to come 
take, that is.’ Once he held out nobly darkness of mind over generations. We 
against a writer who wished to force from are embalmed when dead—the rich in fine 
him some of this dangerous applause. He odorous resins and gums—the poor in stink- 
made him this answer: “Monsieur! it can-|ing pitch. Very well. Three thousand years 
not be done; you would compromise me | hence the rich man of to-day shall be sought, 
before the public ; before my professional the poor avoided. Bill Stokes shall either 
brethren, who well know that such things can- | lie at rest in his pitch, or be made up 
not be. Your work presents enormous diffi- | into cheap physic for the poor ; but such is 
culties in the conducting. I will bestow great not the fate reserved for you, my Lord Tom- 
pains upon it; but I cannot expose myseif to | noddy, who shall be as delicately embalmed 
the risk of being hissed !” and scented after death as you are during 
Besides this great man there flourished life; or for you, right honourable mi- 
others, perhaps not gifted with such dazzling | nister of state or fair lady of fashion. For 
qualities, but still giants in their own peculiar you, or some of you, there is reserved a 
walk. There was Albert of the Opéra better destiny. You will be highly prized 
Comique—Albert Le Grand, as he was after the lapse of thirty centuries. A piece 
affectionately styled; and Sauton of the as heavy as three barleycorns of the em- 
Gymnase—Sauton the gay, the mirthful, the balmed cheek of Lady Thirtyflounce, will be 
social. Nor must David—King David, as snuffed into some noble nose, together with a 
he was happily dubbed—be passed over, on little marjoram water, as a cure for head- 
whom, in later times, fell the mantle of ache. A piece as heavy as one barleycorn of | 
Augustus. Hearken yet once again unto the 4 parliamentary orator, perhaps, dropped into 
lively gossip of Maitre Berlioz:— the ear with a little oil, will be a cure for 
“It is to Albert,” says he, “that we owe ear-ache; or four barleycorns of him will 
the touching custom of calling ALL the actors make a gargle for sore throat. Four barley- 
before the curtain at the close of a new piece corns, it may be, of a noble sot, will be taken 
—King David was not slack in following his in aromatic water as a cure for hiccup. A 
example—and, emboldened by his success, small fragment of a sarcastic leader of oppo- 
actually added the device of calling out the sition may be the bit of mummy that shall 
tenor three times in the course of the night.” hereafter be mixed with butter, and used as 
Still, though directing rival establishments, a remedy against the bites of scorpions. Other 
these three great men were raised above all fragments of the choicer sort of mummy— 
petty jealousies. “ During their triumvirate,” | bits of a dead rake, perhaps—shall be burnt, to 
says our chronicler, “they did not imitate | allay, with their smoke, the griefs of women. 
the excesses that disgraced that of Antony,| Thus the old Egyptians were used in the 
Octavius, and Lepidus. Far from that : when | sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and had 
any of those terrible nights came round at |not ceased to be used even at a later period. 
the Opéra—nights when a dazzling and even | In a list of the medicines of the day, pub- 
epic victory must be won—Augustus, scorn-| lished at Nuremberg, in the year sixteen 
ing to trust to new and undisciplined levies, | hundred and seventy-two, by Georg Niclaus 
would make an appeal to his brother trium- | Schurz, in a Material-Kammer—or, as doc- 
virs. Proud of acting with so great a man, | tors would now say, a Materia Medica—that 


they would at once agree to receive him as 
their leader, and placed at his disposal— 
Albert his heavy phalanx, Sauton his light 
infantry, all tilled with a noble ardour which 
nothing could withstand. These choice troops, 
forming one compact body, being drawn up in 
the parterre the night before the performance, 
Augustus the emperor, with his maps and 

lans in his hand, would put them through a 


| was then highly esteemed, we find written of 
mummy, that “It is the embalmed bodies of | 
/men or man’s flesh brought from Egypt, in | 
|the neighbourhood of Memphis. There are 
|many caves and graves there, in which one 
finds a great number of dead bodies that 
have been buried for more than a thousand 
years, and these are called Mumia: such 
| have been embalmed with costly salves and 








aborious rehearsal, availing himself at times| balsams, for they smell strongly of myrrh, 
of the hints of Antony and Lepidus—who, to | aloes, and other fragrant things. These are 
say the truth, had little to tell him, so brought into Italy, France, and also Ger- 
sure and swift was his coup-d’eeil, so acute was many, and used as medicine. Now they come 
he in divining the schemes of the enemy.” to us in a remarkable manner: namely, the 
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Charles Dickens.) 
sailors, when they reach the place where they 
are, fetch them out secretly and by night, 
then carry them to the ship and conceal them 
there, that they may not be seized ; because 
certainly the Egyptians would not suffer 
their removal, In the purchase of mummy 
care must be taken that too much of the 
powder is not bought with it; also, when it 
is bought in large pieces, that they do not 
consist of mere dry bone, but that the bone 
be also nicely fat and have flesh on it, and be 
fall of marrow ; for in the dead bones there 
is no virtue, and the powder is not always 
pure, but mixen with sand and bone, for 
which reason it will need purification.” 
Johann Jacob Marx publishing, fifteen 
years afterwards, in the same town, another 


book of drugs, or Material-Kammer, copied | 


part of his predecessor’s article on mummy, 
and added notice of another sort of the same 
drug, having first stated that a manufactured 


article had been introduced from France and | 
Wallachia, but that this was not held in| 


great esteem. “'There is alsoa rare mumia 
described in the Canary Island, Teneriife, 
where there are shown to strangers by the 
inhabitants themselves various caves in which 
the old dwellers upon this island, before the 


Spaniards mastered it, laid aside their dead | 
But they 


embalmed in a particular manner. 
are all sewn up in buckskins, and the shrouds 
in which they lie are all of buckskin. Most 


of the bodies are still whole, with the eyes 
closed ; the hair, ears, nose, teeth, lips, and | 


beard yet undestroyed. Some stand upright, 
others are lying upon wooden beds. 


their limbs when broken. Of this people, 
however, few knew the art of embalming, 
but only a class that did not make itself 
common, but lived apart from the rest, as if 
they were their priests. Since the Spaniards 
became masters of the island, this race and 
its art have disappeared. The mummy must 
be black or grey, of little weight, and fleshy.” 

A book of high character was published in 
France at the conclusion of the seventeenth 
century, the General History of Drugs, by 
Monsieur Pomet, chief apothecary to the 
King. It was translated into English in the 
year seventeen hundred and twelve, published 
in London, with many plates, and inscribed 
to Dr. Sloane. In this book Monsieur Pomet 
expressed great indignation at the spirit of 
adulteration that had crept into the mummy 
trade. It was as hard tien as now to get 
one’s drugs in any reasonable state of purity. 

“We may daily,” he says, “see the Jews 
carrying on their rogueries as to these 
mummies, and after them the Christians ; 
for the mummies that are brought from 
Alexandria, Egypt, Venice, and Lyons, are 
nothing else but the bodies of people that die 
several ways, whether feted or unburied, 
that are afterwards embowelled and have 
their several cavities filled with the powder, 
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They | 
are light as if they were of straw, the nerves | 
and veins may clearly be distinguished in | 
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or rather sweepings of myrrh, caballine aloes, 
bitumen, pitch and other gums, and then 
wound about with a cere-cloth stuffed with 
the same composition. The bodies being thus 
prepared, are put into an oven toconsume all 
their moisture, and being likewise well dried, 
they are brought and sold here for true 
Egyptian mummies to those who know no 
better.” Monsieur Pomet adds an old story 
of the Sieur Guy de la Fontaine, King’s Phy- 
sician, who being at Alexandria in Egypt, 
went to see a Jew in that city who traded in 
mummies, that he might have ocular demon- 
stration of what he had heard so much of, 
Accordingly, when he came to the Jew’s 
house, he desired to see his commodity, which 
he having obtained with some difficulty, the 
Jew at last opened his storehouse, and showed 
him several bodies, piled one upon another, 
Then, after a reflection of a quarter of an 
hour, he asked him what drugs he made use 
of, and what sort of bodies were fit for his 
service? The Jew answered him, “ That as 
to the dead he took such bodies as he could 
get, whether they died of a common disease 
or of some contagion ; and as to the drugs, 
that they were nothing but a heap of several 
old drugs mixed together, which he applied 
to the bodies ; which, after he had dried in 
an oven, he sent into Europe ; and that he 
was amazed to see the Christians were lovers 
of such filthiness,” 

‘They were not lovers of that only. Man’s 
skull was only a hundred and fifty years ago 
known widely asa specific for epilepsy, “taking 
of the crude powder rasped from the fresh bone 
of the skull one scruple or two in any proper 
spirituous liquor.” The English druggists 
were at that time noted for the exhibition in 
their shops of human skulls with mossy 
tops, the moss growing sometimes upon the 
dead skull being regarded as a sovereign cure 
for many ills. “ The English druggists,” wrote 
Monsieur Pomet, “generally bring these heads 
from Ireland ; that country having been re- 
markable for them ever since the lrish mas- 
sacre. You may see in the druggists’ shops 
of London these heads entirely covered with 
moss; and some that have only the moss 
growing on some parts.” Such heads of the 
dead Irishman were also exported into Ger- 
many, where they were used in the manu- 
facture of a famous sympathetic ointment. 

But to return to the medicinal mummies ; 
there was one sort of which mention has not 
yet been made, the white mummies. White 
mummies were the bodies of men wrecked on 
the coast of Africa, which lay unburied, shri- 
velled and dried ia the hot sands. Lusty 
men, it was said, after they have lain there 
some time, weigh not above thirty pounds, 
and are in a condition to be kept for ever, 
These mummies were little used in medi- 
cine, because they were very dear, and had 
little or no virtue in them. 

The genuine mummy was not only em- 
ployed in medicine, but also worked up with 
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oil and used by the painters as a brown| bill, with your name, and your correspondent’s 
colour, richer than umber. But of its im-| name, and columns of figures, denoting the 
ae age we must add, that it may have| amount of copecks charged for postage, and 
en somewhat checked by superstition.|the date, and signatures, and countersigna- 
Although Egypt could well spare its mum-/ tures, and a big double eagle, in black, at the 
mies if a common notion were correct that | top, and a smaller one in blue at the bottom, 
however many were received the number in| and a great sprawling white one in the 
the sepulchres never became less ; the sailors | watermark, besides the usual didactic essay 
had a superstition of their own, founded less | wpon things in general in incomprehensible 
per upon some sense of the impiety of| Russ; all which cautious, mimute, and 
rifling tombs, than upon association of the| business-like formalities do not prevent the 
dood Masetione with crude notions of unholy | frequent failure to reach its destination of 
magic. They believed that a ship having a| your letter, and its as frequent seal-breaking 
mummy on board was buffeted with storms,| and spying-into by officials in its transit 
and a traveller in those days, the Prince | through the post-office. 
Radzivil, tells how, on a certain voyage, his} Petropolis, considering its enormous size, 


ship was tempest-tost, by reason of two|has by no means a profusion of theatres. 
mummies that were on board; and not only| There is the superb Balschoi-Teatr’; the 
did the ship labour and groan, but there was|Grand Opera, where Grisi and Mario sing, 
caused also such prolonged and terrible dis-| and Cerrito and Bagdanoff dance. The Great 
turbance in the mind of a monk who was of| Theatre was originally erected by Semiramis- 
the company, that he had no rest until the| Catherine ; then re-constructed in eighteen 
mummies were thrown overboard. 


hundred and three, and in the reign of the 
first Alexander by the architect Thomon. 
A JOURNEY DUE NORTH. It was burnt down, according to the rule of 
MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. the Three Fates, in all theatrical cases made 

I HAVE in my possession a square piece of | and provided, in eighteen hundred and eleven ; 
yellow-paper, highly varnished, and with one | when another French architect, M. Mauduit, 
corner torn off, on which there is the ordi-| was intrusted with the task of acting as a 
nary amount of typographical Abracadabra, | vicarious phoenix, and raising the theatre 
or Russian word-spinning, inevitably to be| from its ashes. Some acoustic defects having 


found in all Russian documents: namely, as 
much as can possibly be squeezed into the 
space available, and headed (it is almost 
superfluous to remark), by a portrait en pied 
of that monster Bird, t Roc of Russia, 


and yet, decided opposite to a Rara Avis, | 


the double-headed Eagle. This document is 
as large as one of those French schedules of 
insolvency, a Reconnaissance of the Mont 
de Piété, and is considerably bigger than an 
lish excise permit. It is, in reality, no 
such formidable affair ; but simply a 
check (something billiet in Russ)—to the or- 
chestra stalls of the Gossudaria-Tchirk-Teatr’ 
or linperial Circus Theatre of St. Petersburg. 
There never was, under Jove—with the 
exception of the Mandarinised inhabitants of 
the Flowery Land, who, in a thousand re- 
spects, might run or be driven in couples 
with the Muscovites—such a nation of filling 
up formalists as are the Russians. In Russia, 
indeed, can you appreciate in its highest 


been found, nevertheless, to exist in the new 
edifice ; the Czar Nicholas caused M. Cavos, 
again a Frenchman, to turn it as completely 
inside out, as our old Covent Garden was 
turned by Mr. Albano. It is now, with the 
exception of the Grand Theatre at Moscow, 
the most magnificent and the most conve- 
nient of all the theatres in Europe, and 
(I believe) as large theatre as any. The 
Scala may surpass.it, slightly, in size, but 
in splendour of appointment it is, so the 


pass- | cosmopolite operatics say, a mere penny gaff 





to the Balschoi. At the Grand Theatre, take 
place, during the carnival, the famous Bal 
Masqués of St. Petersburg. 

Next, the northern capital possesses the 
Alexandra Theatre, situated in the place, or 
squarr, as the yallicised Russians call it, which 
bears the same name, and opens on the 
Nevskoi Perspective. The Alexandra Theatre 
is the home of the Russian drama: that is, 





purely Russian plays (on purely Russian 


degree the inestimable benefits of a lot of| subjects) are there performed. Thirdly, there 
forms. The Russian five-copeck (twopenny-| is the Théatre Michel, in the Place Michel, 
halfpenny) postage-stamp is as important-|alsoon the Nevskoi, built in eighteen hundred 
looking, as far as fierceness and circumference | and thirty-three, under the direction of M. 
go, as that foul mass of decayed rosin and| Bruloff ; which elegant and aristocratic dra- 
wax, symbolising rottenness and corruption | matic temple may be called the St, James’s 
somewhere, whilom attached, in a species of| Theatre of St. Petersburg, being devoted 
shallow pill-box, at the end of a string to a| to the alternate performances of French and 
nt, and called the Great Seal of England.| German troupes,and being closed a good 

in St. Petersburg or Moscow you wish to| many months in the year. There is a fourth 
post a letter for foreign parts, and send your | and very pretty theatre, built of wood, in the 
servant with it to the Gossudaria-Pochta or| island of Kammenoi-Ostrow, or Stone Island 
Imperial post, he brings you back an im-| (so called from a huge mass of stone on its 
mense pancake, like a Surrey Gardens posting! banks in the Little Nevka), a Swiss cottage 
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kind of affair embosomed among trees, and 
which stands in front of the bridge leading 
to the island of Yelaguine. In this theatrical 
chalet, the French vaudeville company give 
representations during the summer: the 
islands at that season being crammed with 
the élite of the aristocratic Petersburgian 
society—at least of that numerous section 
thereof who can’t afford, or who can’t obtain 
the government permission to travel. There 
was another and extensive theatre, likewise 
built. of timber, on Wassily-Ostrow ; but, it 
was burnt down some years since, and being 
a simply German theatre was allowed, con- 
temptuously, to sink into oblivion, and was 
never rebuilt. There is but one, and the fifth 
theatre, that remains to be noticed, and that 
is the ‘I'chirk, or Circus Theatre, and thither, 
if you please, we will pay a visit this night. 
This is not by any means the first 
theatre I have visited since I have been 
biting the dust of Petersburg. I have been 
to the German house, at the pressing recom- 
mendation of Barnabay, backed by Soho 
and have seen a German farce, of which | 


have understood very little, if anything ; 
but from which I have come away seream- 
It was called Der Todte 


ing with laughter. 
Neffe (the Dead Nephew) and was from 
the pen of that dramatic writer who has 


made me have recourse to my knuckles (I was 
ashamed to use my pocket-handkerchief) many 
and many a time in that stupid, delightful, 
unnatural, life-like, tedious, enthralling, ridi- 
culous, sublime, worthless, and priceless drama 


of the Stranger. I mean Herr von Kotzebue. 


Why is it, 1 wonder, that so many men who 


know this play to be one of the worst that 
ever was written, that it is as much an insult 
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have always an abashed love and a shy 
reverence, and an unwearied patience. I can 
always bear with Peter, and his papa with 
the cane, and the countess who comes off a 
journey in a hat and feathers and a 
green velvet pelisse, and Miss Ade- 
laide Haller the housekeeper, and that 
melancholy dingy man in black who has 
fixed upon Cassel for his abode. I don’t tell 

ople that I am going to see the Stranger ; 

ut I go, and come home quite placid, and 
for the time moral, and full of good thoughts 
and quiet emotions. For who amongst us 
has not done a wrong, but repents in secret 
places where vanity is of no avail, and where 
there are none to tell himthat he is in the right, 
and that he “oughtn't to stand it, my boy ”? 
And who has not been wronged, that but seeks 
solace in sowing forgiveness broadcast, be- 
cause he thinks the tares in that one place 
where forgiveness is most needed are too 
thick for any good seed to bear fruit there ? 
And who has lost a lamb, and wandering 
about seeking it, can refrain from pleasant 
thinkings when he comes upon a flock, though 
his firstling be not among them, and ean stay 
himself from interest and cheerful imaginings 
in the joys and sorrows of little children ? 
That Italian songstress who sings so magnifi- 
cently, in which is she greater : in the “ Qual 
cor tradisti,” where she pours out the vials 
of a woman’s resentment and vindictiveness 
upon that contemptible cur in the helmet, 
Pollio: or in the duet with Adalgisa, where 
the children are? I saw the other night, in the 
pit of the Haymarket Theatre, during the per- 
formance of a pantomime, for which Mr. Buck- 
stone has provided the fun, and Mr. William 
Calcott had painted the pictures ; the “ Babes 





to art as to common sense, yet in a secret, | in the Wood ”—I saw a great, burly, red-faced 
furtive manner, love to see it, and had they man in a shaggy great-coat and a wide-awake 
the privilege of a bespeak—as the mayor and | hat, who looked very much like a commercial 


the regiment-colonel have in a garison town 
—would command it for that night only! I 
do not care one doit for the sorrows of Miss 
Clarissa Harlowe : shamefully as Mr. Love- 
lace behaved to her. I have not the slightest 
sympathy with Miss Pamela Andrews’ 
virtue or its reward, and declare that on my 
conscience I believe her to have been an 
artful and designing jade, who had her eye 
on Squire B—— from the commencement, 
and caught him at last with a hook. I think 
that Mademoiselle Virginie lost her life 
through a ridiculous piece of mock modesty, 


traveller for a Bradford cloth house, blub- 
|bering—that is simply the word—at a 
|superbly ridiculous part of the entertain- 
ment, where the Robins (represented by half- 
a-dozen stalwart “supers” in bird masks and 
red waistcoats, like parish beadles) come 
|capering in, and after an absurd jig to the 
_seraping of some fiddles, cover up the babes 
|who have been abandoned by their cruel 
uncle, with green leaves. And the Stranger 
| will be popular to the end of time—as popu- 
‘lar as the Norfolk tragedy, because it is 
about forgiveness, and love, and mercy, and 





and that she would have bored Paul awfully | children ; and here is the health of Herr von 
had she been married to him. I am of} Kotzebue, though he wasa poor writer, and (I 
opinion that six months with hard labour in| have heard it whispered) a government spy. 

the House of Correction would have done} The week I arrived in Petersburg was the 
Manon Lescaut all the good in the world. For last of the season of the Grand Opera; and 
me, Werter may go on blowing out his batter- I had the pleasure of enjoying some toe- 
pudding brains, and Charlotte may continue pointed stanzas of the poetry of motion as 
cutting butter-brods, and wiping the little noses rendered by the agile limbs of the renowned 





of her little brothers and sisters, to infinity. I 
have no tears for any of these senti- 
mentalities ; but, for that bad English version 
of a worse German Play—the Stranger—I 


‘Russian dancer, Mademoiselle _Bagdanoff. 
The Russians are deliriously proud of this 
favoured child of Terpsichore. The govern- 
iment will not allow her to dance, even out of 
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the Grand Opera season, on any stage in the 
empire, save those of the two great theatres 
in Petersburg and Moscow, where the prices 
are high, the audience aristocratically cold, 
aristocratically blasé and ennuyé, and aristo- 
cratically broken-in to the laws of Western 
aristocratic etiquette. For, were the Bag- 
danoff to dance at a native Russian theatre, 
the audience would infallibly encore her at 
least eight times after every pas; and the 
poor child would be danced off her legs, The 
Russians affect to sneer at Cerito and Rosati, 
and Fanny Ellsler ; they only condescend to 
admit Taglioni to have been incomparable 
because she has retired from the stage, and 
has married a Russian prince. Plunket, 
Fleury, Fusco, Guy-Stephan, they will not 
have at any price. The Bagdanoff is their 
Alpha and Omega as a dancer. Last spring 
she was more the rage than ever. Her por- 
trait, lithographed, was in all the print- 
sellers’ windows, with a sprawling autograph 
at the base, and a German epigraph at the 
summit: “In lebe immer die selbe,” “In 
love always the same.” I don’t know why: 
but this motto always gave me an idea of an 
implied defiance or implied guarantee. It 
seemed to say : “ Advance, ye Crimean field- 
marshals, ye Caucasian generals, ye aids-de- 
camp of the Emperor, ye members of the 
directing senate, ye attachés of foreign lega- 
tions. Don’t be afraid! Approach and place 
your diamond bracelets, your bouquets with 
a bank-note for a thousand roubles twisted 
round the stem, your elegant coupés with 
coal-black horses, your five-hundred-rouble 
sable pelisses, at the feet of Nadiejda Bag- 
danoff. Walk up. There isnodeception. Inlove 
she isalways the same.” Isaw Mademoiselle 
Bagdanoff, and didn’t like her, Have Inot seen 
Her (with a large H) dance? She flung her 
limbs about a great deal; and in dancing, as 
in love, she was immer die selbe—always the 
same. It afterwards fell out that from the 
fumes of that great witch’s cauldron of Rus- 
sian gossip, the Samovar, I distilled a some- 
what curious reason for the immense popu- 
larity of the Bagdanoff. 

The imperial government granted her a 
ticket of leave, or passport for foreign travel, 
just before the war with the allied powers 
broke out. Nadiejda went abroad, remained 
two years, and came back at last, radiant, as 


Mademoiselle Bagdanoff, of the Académie | 
She had| 


Impériale de Musique at Paris. 
stormed the Rue Lepelletier ; she had sub-| 
dued the Parisians ; she had vanquished the | 
stubborn hearts and claque-compelling white- 
gloved palms of those formidable three) 
first rows of fauteuils d’orchestre, courted 
and dreaded by all cantatrice, by all) 
ballerine. In a word she had triumphed ; 
but it was never exactly ascertained in what | 
ballet she made her début. It was certain, | 
however, that she had been engaged at the 
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[Condueted by 
having, with fiendish ingenuity, endeavoured 
to seduce her into dancing in a ballet whose 
plot was inimical to Russian interests. But, 
the fair Nadiejda, patriotic as fearless, in- 
dignantly refused to betray her country and 
her Czar. She tore her engagement into 
pieces ; she stamped upon it ; she gave the 
directors of the Académie Impériale a piece 
of her mind: she demanded her passports, 
and danced back to St. Petersburg—there to be 
féted, and caressed, and braceleted, and ear- 
ringed, and bouqueted, and re-engaged at the 
Balschoi Teatr’ at a higher salary ; and by 
Jupiter! were she not lucky enough to be 
a crown serf, instead of a slave at obrok, 
to be sent back to her proprietor’s 
village whenever he was so minded, there 
to be made to dance her best pas seuls 
for her noble proprietor’s amusement, when 
he and his guests were drunk with wine ; 
there, if she offended him, to be sent to hew 
wood and draw water, to go clad in grey 
sacking, instead of gauze, and silk, and 
spangles; to have those tresses shorn away, 
whereon the diamond sprays glitter so bravely 
now; to be beaten with rods when her 
master was in a bad temper, and compelled 
unmurmuringly to pick up the handkerchief he 
deigned to throw her when amiably disposed. 
If the Bagdanoff deserved the gold medal, 
which I believe was awarded to her by the 
government for the Spartan fortitude with 
which she had withstood the insidious prompt- 
ings of the malevolent Fransoutz, she was 
certainly entitled to the medal of St. Anne of 
the first class, set in brilliants of the finest 
water, for the heroism she displayed in 
coming back to Russia at all. The return of 
Regulus to Carthage was nothing to it, 
Shiningly, indeed, does her self-denying con- 
duct contrast with that of the other (vocal) 
operatic star, M. Ivanuorr, who, being aslave, 
and a pupil of the Imperial Vocal Academy, 
| and possessing a remarkably fine voice, was 


commanded by the Czar to repair to Italy, 
there to perfect himself in the art of singing, 
and then to return to Petersburg, to delight 
the habitués of the Balschoi-Teatr’ with his 


dulcet strains. he faithless Ivanhoff went 
and saw, and conquered, all the difficulties of 
his art; BUT HE NEVER CAME BACK AGAIN; 
withstanding with an inflexible pertinacity 
the instances of ambassadors, and the com- 
mands of ministers. “ Well out of it,” 
thought M. Ivanhoff; and betook himself 
to making money for himself with admi- 
rable sprightliness and energy. He made 
a fortune ; retired from the stage ; bought an 
estate ; and was ungrateful enough to live 
and enjoy himself thereupon, utterly unmind- 
ful of his kind friends in Russia, who were 
anxious that he should return, and to as- 
sure him that the past should be forgotten, 
that his wishes should be fully met, and that 


| the warmest of receptions awaited him. 





Académie, and that her engagement had been | 
rescinded during the war time ; the manager | 


I cannot tell the title of the ballet whose 
subject the 











Bagdanoff considered inimical to 
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Russian interests; but, there are very many | that big bird the Double Eagle had been 
dramatic and operatic performances that lie|aware of him he would have stopped his 
under the ban of the Muscovite Boguey, on | whispering for good), that there was another 
the inimical plea. M. Scribe’s vaudeville of|reason for the Bagdanoff’s secession from 
the Verre d’Eau is proscribed in Russia./the Académie at Paris. The French, this 
Rossini’s William Tell has, of course, never| little bird said, quite confidently though 
been heard there in public. The LKtoile| quietly—the French wouldn't have her! 
du Nord achieved an immense success ; but,|She had rehearsed, and the minister of 
as there were some inconvenient little mat-| state had shaken his head. The Jockey-club 
tera in the libretto about Peter the Great’s| had presented a petition against her. The 
madness and drunkenness, the title was|abonnés had drawn up a memorial against 
quietly metamorphosed into Charles the/her. They considered her to be inimical to 
Twelfth. So with numerous dramas and| French interests. Two feuilletonistes of the 
operas with inconvenient titles or inconve-} highest celebrity and social position had de- 
nient incidents. Have any of my readers|clared publicly that they would decline and 
ever heard of an opera, usually considered to| return the retaining fee, sent by débutantes 
be the chef-d’ceuvre of Auber, in which| and accepted by feuilletonistes, as a matter of 
there is a market chorus, and a tumult, and aj course, in such cases. In fact, the Bagdanoff 
dumb girl, and an insurgent fisherman riding | was crévée before she ever saw the French foot- 
on a horse from the circus? That dear old) lights twinkle, and if she had not pirouetted 
round-nosed, meek-eyed white horse, that}away Due North as fast as her ten toes 
seems to be the only operatic horse in the| would permit her, she would in another 
world, for he is himself, and his parallel, and| week have been caricatured iu the Journal 
nought else could be it, in every country I| pour Rire— figuration ia which formidable 
have visited :—a patient horse, bearing burly| journal is equivalent to civil death on the 
baritones, or timid tenors, or prima-donnas| continent. 
inclined to embonpoint, with equal resigna-} All of which minor gossip on things thea- 
tion ; a safe horse—never shying at the noise} trical and operatic you may imagine, if you 
of the big drum, never kicking out at the) like, to have been useful to wile away the 
supers, aud, above all, never, as [ am always| time this hot afternoon. Signor Fripanelli 
afraid he will, inclining his body from his centre | and I have been dining at Madame Aubin’s 
of gravity at an angle of sixty degrees, and| French table d’héte at the corner of the 
setting off in a circular canter round the} Cannouschnia or Great Stable Street ; and 
stage with his mane and tail streaming in| have agreed to visit the Circus Theatre in 
the opposite direction, till brought to a sense! the evening, to see Lucrezia Borgia the opera: 
of his not being at Franconi’s or Astley’s by| music by the usual Donizetti, but words 
a deficiency of whip, and an absence of saw-| translated into Russ. I anticipated a most 
dust, and a sudden conviction that there) awful evening of maxillary bones breaking 
must be something wrong, as his rider is| sounds, Fancy “Di pescatore ignobile” in 
sitting on his back, instead of standing there-} Sclavonic ! 
upon on the saddle with the red velvet table-| Fripanelli and yours truly have proceeded, 
cloth, and is uttering shrieks of terror, instead| dinner being over, to Dominique’s café on 
of encouraging cries of “Houp la!” There| the Nevskoi, there to do the usual coffee and 
is a general blow-up and eruption of vol-| chasse ; and at the door of that dreary and 
canoes at the end of this opera, and it is} expensive imitation of Bignons or Richards 
known, unless I am very much mistaken, by| stands the Signor’s droschky (for Frip is a 
the name of Masaniello. They play it in| prosperous gentleman ; gives you, at his own 
Russia ; but, by some means or other, the} rooms, as good Lafitte as you can obtain on 
tumult, the market scene, and the insurgent this side Tilsit ; and has a private droschky to 
fishermen, have all disappeared; there is} himself, neat, shining lamps, tall horse, and 
nothing left, but the dumb girl and the beau-| coachman in a full suit of India-rubber). 
tiful music, and the blow-up ; and the opera| “One mast ’ave, oun po di louxe,” a little 
is called Fenella. The other elements (to} luxury, the Signor tells me, asif to apologise 
say nothing of the name of that bold} for his turn out. “If I vas drive op ze Prin- 
rebel: O scour me the Chiaja, and turn up the | cesse Kapoustikoff vith Ischvostchik, sapete, 
sleepers at Naples’ street-corners, for another | fifty copeck, zay would take two rouble from 
MasanteE1o ; for we live in evil days, and| my next lesson, Ah! quel pays! quel 
the paralytic remnants of the Holy Alliance} pays!” 
are crying out to be knocked down and| “Imagine yourself,” (to translate his poly- 
jumped upon, and thrown out of window, | glot into somethingapproximating to English,) 
and put out of their pain as soon as possible) | he tells me as we sip the refreshing Mocha 
—those revolutionary elements would suggest | and puff at the papiros. “Imagine yourself, 
aliusions, and those allusions might be inimi-| I go tothe Countess Panckschka., She receive 
cal to Russian interests. me, how? As the maestro di canto? Of none, 
There was a little bird in Petersburg, in| I sit at the pianoforte, and open the book and 
these latter days of mine, who went about wait to hear that woman sing false as water, 
whispering (very cautiously and low, for ifi that which always she do. Is it that she 
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sing? Of none. She sits and makes little | 
plaits in her robe, and spins little gold toys| 
and says, Signor Fripanelli, what is there of 
news en ville. Tell me, I pray you, all the} 
cancans you heard last night at the Princess | 
Kapoustikoff’s. What, devil ! I go to-morrow | 
to the Kapoustikoff’s, and she says, Tell me, 
Signor of mine, what is there of new en ville, 
and who are the imbecile whom that old | 
woman ugly, the Countess Panckschka, can 
now persuade to enter her faded saloons. 
Deity of mine, this they call taking lessons of | 
the song! And if you do not talk cancans ; | 
if you say that you are a master of music, 
and not a merchant of news; they will write 
to you a billet with but this sole line in it, 
Monsieur, je ne vous connais plus, Sir, I 
know you no longer ; and no longer will they 
know you, or the two, five, eight hundred 
roubles they owe you, besides their bad 
tongues, ruining your fame and honour in 
salons with histories of lies that you know 
not your art ; that you are of the Jew, and 
have been galerian, 14 bas, down there with 
letters marked on your back for theft of 
watches from mantlepiece, and have wife 
without bread in Bergamo, whom in the time 
you bastinadoed because she would not 
dance on the cord, (the tight-rope, I pre- 
sume).” 

The recital of Fripanelli’s woes carries us 
well out of Dominique’s, and his droschky 
takes us at an enlivening rate towards the 





theatre. Frip has been years in Petersburg, 
yet I question whether he has ever walked 


ten miles in it since his arrival. “What to 
do?” he asks, lifting up his hands, and 
shrugging up his shoulders. “To walk, 
where ? Among these wild men savage, these 
barbarous? Of not.” He knows the Nevskoi, 
the Italianskaia, the Englishand Palace Quays, | 
the two Morskaia’s and the Litennaia, because 
in those streets his aristocratic patrons reside. | 
He has heard of Wassily-Ostrow, and has | 
been (in a gondola) to Kammenoi-Ostrow, | 
the Princess or the Countess Panckschka | 
having a chilet there in the summer ; also to | 
Tsarski-Selo, and even as far as Pavlowsk by 
railway, for he gives lessons to one of the 
Grand Duchesses. He has seen the outside 
of the Gostinnoi Dvor; but he is quite 
ignorant of what manner of markets exist | 
behind that stately edifice. He knows not | 
the Gorokhovaia from Adam; and if you! 
were to tell him that the Nevskoi started | 
from the shores of the Neva, at right-angles | 
to it, and ended three miles off, still on the 
shores of the Neva, and still at right-angles 
thereto, he would stare with astonishment.* I 
could show you full a score foreign residents in 





* Here the Neva forms anarc in its myriad windings, 
and the Nevskoi is the chord of the arc. ‘The difficulty of 
oricnting oneself without a compass in Petersburg, or 
finding out whether you are steering topographically is 

itively distracting. Owing to the twistings and twin- 
ce of the river, the innumerable back waters, branches, 
canals, and bridges, you may walk five miles and still 
find yourself over against where you started from. i 
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Petersburg who are brethren in ignorance to 
Fripanelli, and have been as long in Russia, 
and know as little of it as he. 

This good-natured little music-master is 
madly in love with the Queen of Sheba. 
He is most respectful and quite hopeless in 
his attachment, never telling his love to its 
object, but allowing concealment to prey on 
his olive cheek. Watching him however at 
his music lessons, while the Queen is singing, 
(and she sings divinely) I catch him furtively 
wiping his right eyelid with the extreme end 
of a very fine cambric handkerchief. He 
composes romances and cavatinas for the 
Queen to sing, which, when she sings, makes 
him urticate his eyelid more thanever. He 
weeps frequently to me over coffee on the 
subject. Elle n’a pas del’ame. “She has not 
of the soul,” he says. “If she knew how to 
shed the tears as well as how to beam the 
smiles, she would be la Donna of the world. 
But she cannot. Ellen’a pas del’ame.” And 
so we go to the Circus. 

Which, beyond being externally circular in 
form (with the ordinary quadrangular 
excrescences inseparable from round build- 
ings), and having been, it may be, originally 
built with a vague view towards equestrian 
performances at some future period, has 
nothing whatever to do with horses. For, as 
you already know, it is the home of operas 
sung in Russ, 

We heard Lucrezia Borgia, and I confess 
that I was most agreeably disappointed. 
I became convinced that the epithet “soft 
flowing Russ” is one eminently due to the 
mother tongue of our late enemies. It is, 
indeed, for vocal purposes a most mellifluous 
and harmonious language, and, for softness 
and euphony, is about five hundred per cent. 
more suited to musical requirements than the 
French language. As to its superiority over 
our own (for singing), I at once, and candidly 
admit it. I don’t think that from my due 
northern antecedents, I shall be accused of 
entertaining any very violent Russian sympa- 
thies, or that I shall be denounced as an 
emissary of the Czar in disguise, when I 
appeal to all linguists to bear me out in the 
assertion, that our own English tongue is the 
very worst language in the world for singing. 
There is an incessant hiss in the pronuncia- 
tion which is as annoying as it is productive 
of cacaphony; and I would sooner hear 
Lucrezia half-a-dozen times over, in Russ 
than in English. As to the opera itself, it 
was, as I dare say it is all the world over—at 
the Seala, the Pergola, and the Fenice ; at the 
St. Charles at New Orleans, at the opera in 


| Pera, at the Tacon theatre in Havannah, at 


our own great houses, or in country theatres, 
occupied for the nonce by some Sa 
opera company—always beautifal, glorious, 
fresh, and one which shall endure for aye, like 
the grand old marbles of those who have gone 
before, though legions of Goths and Vandals, 
though myriads of Keemo Kimos and My 
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Mary Anns, shall have desecrated its altars 
and profaned its hearth. 


CHIP. 


COMPROMISING COMPROMISES. 

AsovuT seventeen years ago, a fashionable 
West End bank failed through unavoidable 
causes. The shareholders were furious ; 
and instantly threw everything connected 
with it into Chancery, where the affairs 
have remained ever since. Half of the direc- 
tors emigrated ; leaving only three to bear 
the brunt of the losses: an influential earl, 
a gentleman of large fortune holding an 
office in ‘the Exchequer, and another, pos- 
sessed of a considerable sum, the reward 
of long services in the East India Company. 
For seventeen years these unfortunate ex- 
directors have been the victims of Chancery 
proceedings: the earl cramped in all his 
movements ; the second, seeing his noble 
fortune dwindling away; the third, after 
five years’ struggle, dying of heart disease, 
brought on by anxiety in the cause, This 
gentleman left a widow and one daughter ; 
and, year after year, these two frail beings 
were tossed on the troubled waves of Chan- 
cery,—first raised aloft almost to hope, then 
sunk deep into the depths of despair. Their 
entire fortune was being rapidly devoured by 
lawyers, and the pen of the younger lady 
(now growing up) likely to be soon their only 
support. 

‘This was the state of things when a com- 
promise was suggested. We have seen since 
that this is quite a usual proposition when 
causes have come to a crisis, or when counsel 
at assizes held in one town, wish to be off 
to earn new fees in another In this case, it 
was argued, was it not better to lay down all 
at once and buy peace at any price, than, by 
not compromising, to run the chance of saving 
some portion as an independence for the de- 
clining years of the elder lady, at the price 
of prolonging the torture and suspense which 
might cut short those years? ‘he former 
course was advised by counsel; who ex- 
claimed, “ Pay, pay; give up your fortune, 
or we cannot save you from ruin!” Still 
the ladies hesitated. Who would not ? 
Providentially, one of the many opposing 
counsel became enamoured of the daughter, 
and was determined to save her. He let her 
know that she was the victim of the deepest. 
deception ; that the compromise was merely 
proposed as a plea for levying a final heavy 
contribution on all the unhappy parties in 
the cause ; and that, if it could come to one 
hearing more, her side must win. All com- 
promise was resolutely refused; and every 
possible effort was made by the attorney to 
change this resolution. For six months 
daily letters, of alternately mild and threaten- 
ing character, poured in; visits of the most 
distressing nature from friends and enemies, 
with the continual assurance that seven 
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years was the shortest limit of the litiga- 
tion ; while others gravely put off the solution 
to doomsday if no compromise was effected, 

If ever firmness was required and displayed, 
it was in this case; and, finding every effort 
useless to extract the money by persecution, 
surreptitious means were resorted to; the 
cause being all this time expressly deferred. 
One of the counsel took a long journey into 
a remote village to endeavour to persuade 
the sum required to compromise the cause 
out of the executor, an aged bed-ridden 
man. Fortunately he would not take such a 
responsibility upon himself. The attorney 
then gave notice that all the remaining pro- 
perty should be thrown into Chancery, under 
the plea that the executor was incapable. He 
would have carried this scheme into effect, if 
the ladies had not now taken the only means 
left them for defence. To appear in open 
court ; to inform the judge of all these in- 
tolerable proceedings in the presence of the 
astonished counsel, and to implore him not 
to sanction them. They were listened to, 
protected, and saved. Further delay was 
peremptorily refused, and the cause was 
gained, with costs, in five days. 

This is one instance of a thousand in which 
causes are fed and fattened upon by legal 
birds of prey ; or are corruptly compromised. 
It is, alas! oneinstance in ten thousand of 
justice being summarily done by the prompt 
interference of the court. 


THE SIGHING SHADE. 


Lavy Mavp sitteth alone, 
Weaving her tapestry ; 
Silken lily, and rose, and leaf, 
And spangled butterfly. 
Slender threads drawn through and through, 
Changing, gay and rich of hue 
As rainbow in the sky. 


Lady Maud is quiet and proud, 
Scornful of lip and brow ; 
Her heart in her bosom lieth cold, 
But pure as unfallen snow. 
He who loves her is good and great, 
Brave and noble, of high estate, 
And tender, too, I trow. 


He has said his say and he is gone, 
She dreameth o’er his face ; 
She heareth still his lofty words,— 
He is of knightly race. 
Never a word of guile spake he, 
Never a word of love spake she, 
His voice hath left its trace. 


“I was too cold and proud,” said she, 
“Such love cannot be bought : 
Twas pleasant to hear his loving words— 
O! heart of mine, thou’rt nought !” 
She raised her face to the twilight sky, 
Beside her was breathed a deep low sigh, 
Like burden of painful thought. 
She turn'd in haste to search the gloom, 
Startled, and chill’d, and pale: 
All was silent and she alone— 
Again that fearsome wail ! 
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Into the room came her ancient nurse,— 
“My lady Maud, hast thou heard the eurse, 
Thou lookest so scared and pale? ” 
“T heard, methovght, a moaning sigh 
In that corner of the room, 
As if a gust of wind swept by 
And hid in the lurking gloom ; 
And as I listen’d it came again, 
So mournful, and weary, and full of pain, 
Like a thrill of woeful doom !” 


“ My mistress dear, ’tis the Sighing Shade 
Of the wilful Lady Grace ; 
She slighted her love with cruel words, 
As one of less noble race. 
He went away to the Flemish war, 
She loved him, but he return’d no more, 
He fell by a Flemish mace! 


“Tis said, and I think the legend true, 
That he met her face to face, 
And spake a stern reproach to her 
After that deadly chace. 
He came in the quiet twilight gloom, 
Where she sat alone in this very room, 
And frown’d on Lady Grace! 


“She faded fast, like a blighted bud, 
Unwed, unloved, unsought, 
Though she was rich and very fair, 
For, Lady Maud, love is not bought. 
*Tis said, that in this room she died, 
That hither comes her Sighing Shade, 
A haunting, warning thought! 


“You cannot see her, Lady Maud, 
But if she came to you, 
It was to warn you not to seorn 
A lover poor and true, 
I tell you this, I am your nurse, 
Lest fall this day the lover's curse, 
My Lady Maud, on you.” 


THE DEAD SECRET. 
CHAPTER THE TENTH. A COUNCIL OF THREE. 


HOUSEHOLD WORDS, 


[Conducted by 


discomposed. One of the most precious things 
we have about us—especially if we happen 
to belong to the medical profession—is our 
dignity. It struck Mr. Orridge that he ought 
to have been consulted before a nurse of his 
recommending was dismissed from her situa- 
tion at a moment’s notice. Was Mr. Frank- 
land presuming upon his position as a gen- 
tleman of fortune? It was impossible to 
decide that question as yet ; but the mere 
act of considering it, exercised an undermin- 
ing influence on the conservative foundations 
of Mr. Orridge’s principles. The power of 
wealth may do much with impunity, but it is 
not privileged to offer any practical contra- 
dictions to a man’s good opinion of himself. 
Never had the doctor thought more disre- 
spectfully of rank and riches ; never had he 
been conscious of reflecting on republican 
principles with such absolute impartiality, as 
when he now followed the waiter in sullen 


| silence to Mr. Frankland’s room. 


“ Who is that?” asked Leonard, when he 
heard the door open. 

“ Mr. Orridge, sir,” said the waiter. 

“Good morning,” said Mr. Orridge, with 
self-asserting abruptness and familiarity. 

Mr. Frankland was sitting in an arm- 
chair, with his legs crossed. Mr. Orridge 
carefully selected another arm-chair, and 
crossed his legs on the model of Mr, Frank- 
land’s, the moment he sat down. Mr. Frank- 
land’s hands were in the pockets of his 
dressing-gown. Mr. Orridge had no pockets, 
except in his coat-tails, which he could not 
conveniently get at; but he put his. thumbs 
into the arm-holes of his waistcoat, and 
asserted himself against the easy insolence of 
wealth, in that way. It made no difference to 
him—so curiously narrow is the range of a 


On the morning after the departure of! man’s perceptions when he is insisting on 


Mrs. Jazeph, the news that she had been 
sent away from the Tiger’s Head by Mr. 
Frankland’s directions, reached the doctor’s 
residence from the inn, just as he was sitting 
down to breakfast. Finding that the report 
of the nurse’s dismissal was not accompanied 
by any satisfactory explanation of the cause 
of it, Mr. Orridge refused to believe that her 
attendance on Mrs. Frankland had really 
ceased, However, although he declined to 
credit the news, he was so far disturbed by it 
that he finished his breakfast in a hurry, and 
went to pay his morning visit at the Tiger’s 
Head, nearly two hours before the time at 
which he usually attended on his patient. 

On his way to the inn, he was met and 
stopped by the one waiter attached to the 


establishment. “I was just bringing you a! too glad 


message from Mr. Frankland, sir,” said the 
“He wants to see you as soon as 


possible.” 


“Is it true that Mrs. Frankland’s nurse 


his own importance—that Mr. Frankland 
was blind, and consequently incapable of 
being impressed by the independence of his 
bearing. Mr. Orridge’s own dignity was 
vindicated in Mr. Orridge’s own presence ; 
and that was enough. 

“I am glad you have come so early, 
doctor,” said Mr. Frankland. “A very un- 
pleasant thing happened here last night. I 
was obliged to send the new nurse away at a 
moment’s notice.” 

“Were you, indeed!” said Mr. Orridge, 
defensively matching Mr. Frankland’s com- 
posure, by an assumption of the completest 
indifference. “Aha! were you, indeed ?” 

“If there had been time to send and con- 
sult you, of course I should have been only 
to have done so,” continued 


| Leonard. “ But it was impossible to hesitate. 


We were all alarmed by a loud ringing of my 
wife’s bell ; I was taken up to her room, and 
found her in a condition of the most violent 


‘was sent away last night, by Mr. Frankland’s| agitation and alarm. She told me she had 


order?” asked Mr. Orridge. 
“ Quite true, sir,” answered the waiter. 


been dreadfully frightened by the new nurse ; 


|declared her conviction that the woman 


The doctor coloured and looked seriously | was not in her right senses ; and entreated 
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that I would get her out of the house with as | On entering Mrs. Frankland’s room, the 
little delay and as little harshness as possible. | doctor saw at a glance, that she had been 
Under these circumstances, what could I do?) altered for the worse by the events of the 
I may seem to have been wanting in consi-| past evening. He remarked that the smile 
deration towards you, in proceeding on my own | with which she greeted her husband was the 
sole responsibility ; but Mrs. Frankland was | faintest and saddest he had seen on her face. 
in such a state of excitement that I could not | Her eyes looked dim and weary, her skin was 
tell what might be the consequence of dry, her pulse was irregular. It was plain 
opposing her, or of venturing on any delays ; | that she had passed a wakeful night, and that 
and after the difficulty had been got over, she | her mind was not at ease. She dismissed the 
would not hear of your being disturbed by a inquiries of her medical attendant as briefly 
summons to the inn. I am sure you will un- as possible, and led the conversation immedi- 
derstand this explanation, doctor, in the spirit ately, of her own accord, to the subject of 
in which I offer it ?” Mrs. Jazeph. 





Mr. Orridge began to look alittle confused. 
His solid substructure of independence was 


softening and sinking from under him, He} 


found himself thinking—no, not exactly 
thinking, but the next thing to it—of the 
cultivated manners of the wealthy classes ; 


his thumbs slipped mechanically out of the | 


arm-holes of his waistcoat; and, before he well 
knew what he was about, he was stammering 
his way through all the choicest intricacies 
of a complimentary and respectful reply. 
“You will naturally be anxious to know 
| what the new nurse said, or did, to frighten 
my wife so,” pursued Mr. Frankland. “ I can 
| tell you nothing in detail; for Mrs. Frank- 
land was in such a state of nervous dread 
last night that I was really afraid of asking 
for any explanations; and I have purposely 
waited to make inquiries this morning, until 
you could come here and accompany me up- 
stairs, 


You kindly took so much trouble to | 


| “I suppose you have heard what has hap- 
| pened,” she said, addressing Mr. Orridge. 
“T can’t tell you how grieved Iam about it. 

My conduct must look in your eyes, as well 
as in the eyes of the poor, unfortunate nurse, 
| the conduct of a capricious, unfeeling woman. 

I am ready to cry with sorrow and vexation, 
when I remember how thoughtless I was, and 
| how little courage I showed. O, Lenny, it 
|is dreadful to hurt the feelings of anybody— 
but to have pained that unhappy, helpless 
woman, as we pained her, to have made her 
ery so bitterly, to have caused her such hu- 
| miliation and wretchedness——” 

“My dear Rosamond,” interposed Mr, 

| Frankland, “you are lamenting effects, and 
|forgetting causes altogether. Remember 
what a state of terror I found you in— 
there must have been some reason for that. 
Remember, too, how strong your conviction 
| was, that the nurse was out of her senses. 








secure this unlucky woman’s attendance, that | Surely, you have not altered your opinion on 
you have a right to hear all that can be/ that point, already ?” 
alleged against her, now she has been sent| “It is that very opinion, love, that has been 
away. Considering all things, Mrs. Frank-| perplexing and worrying me all night. I 
land is not so ill this morning as I was afraid | can’t alter it ; I feel more certain than ever 
| she would be. She expects to see you with|that there must be something wrong with 
| me; andif you will kindly give me your arm, | the poor creature’s intellect—and, yet, when 
we will go up to her immediately.” | I remember how good-naturedly she came here 
Mr. Orridge uncrossed his legs, rose in a| to help me; and how anxious she seemed to 
great hurry, and even went the length, in- 'make herself useful, I can’t help feeling 
stinctively, of making a bow. Let it not be| ashamed of my suspicions ; I can’t help 
|| imagined that he compromised his independ-|reproaching myself for having been the 
| ence, while he acted in this way, by reflecting | cause of her dismissal last night. Mr. Orridge, 
| on rich men in a too hasty spirit of approval. | did you notice anything in Mrs. Jazeph’s face, 





| When he mechanically committed himself to 
| a bow, forgetting at the moment that Mr. 
| Frankland was incapable of appreciating that 


art of homage, he was only thinking, in the | 
| most unmercenary and abstract way, of Blood, | 
| —of the breeding it brought with it—of the | 


| inscrutable value that it gave to words which 


would sound quite simple and common-place | 


or manner, which might lead you to doubt 
whether her intellects were quite as sound as 
they ought to be?” 

“Certainly not, Mrs. Frankland —orI should 
never have brought her here. I should not 
have been astonished to hear that she was 


j 


suddenly taken ill, or that she had been seized 
with a fit, or that some slight accident, which 





| inthe mouths of ordinary people. Mr. Orridge| would have frightened nobody else, had 


was possessed—and it is due to him, to record | seriously frightened her. But to be told that 
the fact—of most of the virtues of his species, there is anything approaching to derangement 
especially of that widely-spread virtue which | in her faculties, does, I own, fairly surprise me.” 
| preserves people from allowing their opinions | “Can I have been mistaken!” exclaimed 
to be seriously influenced by personal conside-| Rosamond, looking confusedly and _self-dis- 
rations. We all have our faults; but itis, at| trustfully from Mr. Orridge to her husband. 
least, consolatory to think how very few of our | “Lenny! Lenny! if I have been mistaken, 
dearest friends—to say nothing of ourselves | I shall never forgive myself.” 


—are ever guilty of such weakness as that! | “Suppose you tell us, my dear, what led 
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you to suspect that she was mad ?” suggested 
Mr. Frankland. 
Rosamond hesitated. 
great in one’s own mind,” she said, “seem to 
et so little when they are put into words. | 
almost despair of making you understand 
what good reason I had to be frightened—and 


self, that I may not do justice to the nurse.” 
“Tell your own story, my love, in your 


own way, and you will be sure to tell it pro-| 


perly,” said Mr. Frankland. 
“And pray remember,” added Mr. Orridge, 


“that Iattach noreal importance to my opinion | 


of Mrs. Jazeph. I have not had time enough 
to form it. Your opportunities of observing 
her, have been far more numerous than mine.” 

Thus encouraged, Rosamond plainly and 


simply related all that had happened in her | 


room on the previous evening, up to the time 
when she had closed her eyes, and had heard 
the nurse approaching her bedside. Before 
repeating the extraordinary words that Mrs. 
Jazeph had whispered into her ear, she made 
a pause, and looked earnestly in her hus- 
band’s face. 

“Why do you stop ?” asked Mr. Frankland. 

“T feel nervous and flurried still, Lenny, 
when I think of the words the nurse said to 
me, just before I rang the bell.” 

“What did she say? Was it something 
you would rather not repeat ?” 

“No! no! Iam most anxious to repeat 
it, and to hear what you think it means. As 
I have just told you, Lenny, we had been talk- 
ing of Porthgenna, and of my project of ex- 


ploring the north rooms, as soon as I got there; | 
and she had been asking many questions) 


about the old house; appearing, I must say, 


to be unaccountably interested in it, consi-| 


dering she was a stranger.” 
“Yes?” 


“Well, when she came to the bedside, she | 


knelt down close at my ear, and whispered all 


HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 


“Things that are | 


| thesubject. Howcould Lever have heard of the 
then, I am afraid, in trying to do justice to my-| Myrtle Room? Who was there to tell me?” 


[Conducted by 


remember, when the builder we sent down 
to survey the house wrote you that letter, he 
complained that there were no names of the 
rooms on the different keys, to guide him in 
opening the doors, and that he could get no 
information from anybody at Porthgenna on 


Mr. Orridge began to look perplexed: it | 
'seemed by no means so certain that Mrs, 
Frankland had been dreaming, after all. 

“I have thought of nothing else,” said 
Rosamond to her husband, in low, whispering | 
tones. “I can’t get those mysterious words off | 
|my mind. Feel my heart, Lenny—it is beating 
| quicker than usual, only with saying them over 
to you. They aresuch very strange, startling 
words. What do you think they mean ?” 

“Who is the woman who spoke them? 
| —that is the most important question,” said 
| Mr. Frankland. 
| “But why did she say the words to me? 
| That is what I want to know—that is what 

I must know, if I am ever to feel easy in 
my mind again !” 

“Gently, Mrs, Frankland, gently!” said 
Mr. Orridge. “For your child’s sake, as 
| well as for your own, pray try to be calm, | 
| and to look at this very mysterious event as 
composedly as youcan. If any exertions of 
'mine can throw light upon this strange 








not spare them. I am going to-day to her | 
| mistress’s house, to see one of the children; | 
and, depend upon it, I will manage in some | 
way to make Mrs. Jazeph explain herself. | 
have told me; and, I can assure you, she is | 
just the sort of downright, resolute woman 


instantly cleared up.” 


doctor’s proposal. “O, go at once, Mr. | 
Orridge !” she exclaimed, “Go at once !” 





on a sudden :—‘ When you go to Porthgenna, | 
keep out of the Myrtle Room !’” 

Mr. Frankland started. “Is there such a 
room at Porthgenna ?” he asked, eagerly. 

“TJ never heard of it,” said Rosamond. 

“Are yon sure of that?” inquired Mr. | 
Orridge. Up to this moment the doctor had 
pene suspected that Mrs. Frankland must | 

ve fallen asleep soon after he left her the | 
evening before ; and that the narrative which | 
she was now relating, with the sincerest con- | 
viction of its reality, was actually derived from | 
nothing but a series of vivid impressions pro- 
duced by a dream. 

“I am certain I never heard of such a 
room,” said Rosamond. “I left Porthgenna 
at five years old ; and I had never heard of 
it then. My father often talked of the house 
in after years ; but I am certain that he never 
spoke of any of the rooms by any particular 
names; and I can say thesame of your father, 
Lenny, whenever I was in his company after 
he had bought the place. Besides, don’t you 





\I 


iher right senses, what would be the use of 


“T havea 


at Mrs. Frankland’s impatience. 
“Begin it then, without losing another | 
instant,” said Rosamond. “The baby is | 
quite well, and I am quite well—we need not 
detain you a moment. And, Mr. Orridge, 
pray be as gentle and considerate as possible 


with the poor woman ; and tell her that I | 


never should have thought of sending her 
away, if I had not been too frightened to 
know what I was about. And say how sorry 
am, this morning, and say——” 

“My dear, if Mrs. Jazeph is really not in 


overwhelming her with all these excuses ?” 
interposed Mr. Frankland. “It will be more 
to the purpose if Mr. Orridge will kindly 


woman and her still stranger conduct, I will | 


who will insist on having the whole mystery 


Rosamond’s weary eyes brightened at the | 


great deal of medical work to | 
do in the town first,” said the doctor, smiling | 


Her mistress shall hear every word that you | 





explain and apologise for us to her mistress.” 
“Go! Don’t stop to talk —pray go at 
once!” cried Rosamond, as the doctor at- 
tempted to reply to Mr. Frankland. 
“Don’t be afraid ; no time shall be lost,” 


| 
\ 
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said Mr. Orridge, opening the door. “But 
remember, Mrs, Frankland, 1 shall expect 
you to reward your ambassador, when he 
| returns from his mission, by showing him 
| that you are a little more quiet and composed 
| than I find you this morning.” With that 
| parting hint, the doctor took his leave. 


“*When you go to Porthgenna, keep out | 
| of the Myrtle Room,’” repeated Mr. Frank- | 
“Those are very strange 


land, thoughtfully. 
| words, Rosamond. Who can this woman 
| really be? She is a perfect stranger to both 
| of us; we are brought into contact with her 
by the merest accident ; and we find that 
| she knows something about our own house, 
of which we were both perfectly ignorant 
until she chose to speak ! ” 


“But the warning, Lenny—the warning, | 


| so pointedly and mysteriously addressed to 
| me? O, if I could only go to sleep at once, 
and not wake again till the doctor comes 
| back!” 


“My love, try not to count too certainly | 


on our being enlightened, even then. The 
woman may refuse to explain herself to any- 
body.” 

“Don't even hint at such a disappointment 
| as that, Lenny—or I shall be wanting to get 
up and go and question her myself!” 

“Even if you could get up and question 
her, Rosamond, you might find it impossible 
to make her answer. She may be afraid of 
certain consequences which we cannot foresee ; 
and, in that case, I can only repeat, that it is 
more than probable she will explain nothing 
—or, perhaps, still more likely that she will 
coolly deny her own words altogether.” 

“Then, Lenny, we will put them to the 
proof for ourselves.” 

“ And how can we do that?” 

“ By continuing our journey to Porthgenna, 
the moment I am allowed to travel, and by 
leaving no stone unturned, when we get 


there, until we have discovered whether there | 
is, or is not, any room in the old house that | 


ever was known, at any time of its existence, 
by the name of the Myrtle Room.” 

“ And suppose it should turn out that there 
is such a room ?” asked Mr. Frankland, be- 
ginning to feel the influence of his wife’s 
enthusiasm. 


“Tf it does turn out so,” said Rosamond, | 


her voice rising, and her face lighting up 

with its accustomed vivacity, “how can you 
| doubt what will happen next? Am I nota 
woman? And have I not been forbidden to 
enter the Myrtle Room! Lenny! Lenny! 
Do you know so little of my half of humanity, 
as to doubt what I should do, the moment 
the room was discovered ? My darling, as a 
matter of course, I should walk into it 
immediately ! ” 


CHAPTER THE ELEVENTH. ANOTHER SURPRISE, 


Wits all the haste he could make, it was 
one o'clock in the afternoon before Mr. 
Orridge’s professional avocations allowed him 
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to set forth in his gig for Mrs. Norbury’s 
house. He drove there with such good-will 
that he accomplished the half-hour’s journey 
in twenty minutes. The footman havin 
heard the rapid approach of the gig, oman 
the hall door, the instant the horse was pulled 
up before it; and confronted the doctor 
with a smile of malicious satisfaction. 

“Well,” said Mr. Orridge, bustling into 
the hall, “ you were all rather surprised, last 
night, when the housekeeper came back, I 
suppose ?” 

“Yes, sir, we certainly were surprised 
when she came back last night,” answered 
ithe footman ; “but we were still more sur- 
|prised when she went away again, this 
morning.” 

“Went away! You don’t mean to say she 

| is gone?” 
“Yes, I do, sir—she has lost her place and 
|gone for good.” The footman smiled again, 
as he made that reply ; and the housemaid, 
who happened to be on her way down stairs 
while he was speaking, and to hear what he 
said, smiled too. Mrs. Jazeph had evidently 
| been no favourite in the servants’ hall. 

Amazement prevented Mr. Orridge from 
uttering another word. Hearing no more 
_—_ asked, the footman threw open the 

oor of the breakfast-parlour ; and the doctor 
followed him into the room. Mrs. Norbury 
was sitting near the window in a rigidly 
upright attitude, infiexibly watching the pro- 
ceedings of her invalid child over a basin of 
| beef-tea, 

“T know what you are going to talk about 
before you open your lips,” said the outspoken 
lady. “But just look to the child first, and 
say what you have to say on that subject, if 
you please, before you enter on any other.” 

The child was examined, was pronounced 
to be improving rapidly, and was carried 
away by the nurse to lie down and rest a 
little. As soon as the door of the room had 
closed, Mrs. Norbury abruptly addressed the 
doctor, interrupting uim, for the second time, 
just as he was about to speak. 

“ Now, Mr. Orridge,” she said, “I want to 
tell you something at the outset. I am a re- 
markably just woman, and I have no quarrel 
with you. You are the cause of my having 
been treated with the most audacious in- 
solence by three people—but you are the 
innocent cause, and, therefore, I don’t blame 

ou.” 
we I am really at a loss,” Mr. Orridge began, 
“ quite at a loss, I assure you—” 

“To know what I mean?” said Mrs, Nor- 
‘bury. “I will soon tell you. Were you not 
ithe original cause of my sending my house- 
keeper to nurse Mrs. Frankland ?” 

es: Mr. Orridge could not hesitate to 
acknowledge that. 

“ Well,” pursued Mrs. Norbury, “and the 
consequence of my sending her is, as I said 

before, that I am treated with unparalleled 
| insolence by no less than three people. Mrs. 
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Frankland tekes an insolent whim into her 
head, and affects to be frightened by my 
housekeeper. Mr, Frankland shows an in- 
solent readiness to humour that whim, and 
hands me back my housekeeper as if she was 
a bad shilling ; and last, and worst of all, my 
housekeeper herself insults me to my face, 
as soon as she comes back—insults me, Mr. 
Orridge, to that degree, that I give her 
twelve hours’ notice to leave the place. 
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because she chooses to take a whim into her 
head?’ ‘I never accused Mrs, Frankland 
of taking a whim into her head,’ says Mrs, 
Jazeph, and stares me straight in the face, 
with such a look as I never saw in her eyes 
before, after all my five years’ experience of | 


her. ‘What do you mean?’ I asked, giving | 


her back her look, I can promise you. ‘ Are 
you base enough to take the treatment you 
have received in the light of a favour?’ 


Don’t begin to defend yourself! I know all|‘I am just enough, said Mrs. Jazeph, as | 
about it ; I know you had nothing to do with | sharp as lightning, and still with that same | 
sending her back ; I never said you had. All| stare straight at me, ‘I am just enough not 


the mischief you have done is innocent mis- 
chief. I don’t blame you, remember that— 
whatever you do, Mr. Orridge, remember 
that!” 

“T had no idea of defending myself,” said 
the doctor, when he was at last allowed to 
speak, “for I feel as firmly convinced, on my 
side, as you can be on yours, Mrs. Norbury, 
that I am in no way to blame. I was merely 
about to say, that you surprise me beyond 
all power of expression, when you tell me 
that Mrs. Jazeph treated you with in- 
civility.” 

“Tneivility !” exclaimed Mrs. Norbury. 
“Don’ttalk about incivility—it’s not the word. 
Impudence is the word; daring, brazen im- 
pudence. When Mrs. Jazeph came back in 
that fly from the Tiger’s Head, she was either 
drunk or mad. Open your eyes as much as 
you please, Mr. Orridge; she was either the 
one or the other, or a mixture of both. You 
have seen her, you have talked to her— 
should you say she was the kind of woman to 
look you fiercely in the face, and contradict 
you flatly the moment you spoke to her?” 

“T should say she was the very last woman 
in the world to misbehave herself in that 
way,” answered the doctor. 

“Very well. Now hear what happened when 
she came back, last night,” said Mrs. Norbury. 

“She got here just as we were going up- 
stairs to bed. Of course, I was osnalael ; 
and, of course, I called her into the drawing- 
room for an explanation. There was nothing 
very unnatural in that course of proceeding, 
I suppose? Well, I noticed that her eyes 
were swollen and red, and that her looks 
were remarkably wild and queer; but I said 
nothing, and waited for the explanation. All 
she had to tell me was, that something she 
had unintentionally said, or done, had 
frightened Mrs. Frankland, and that Mrs. 
Frankland’s husband had sent her away on 


just to you. 


to blame Mrs. Frankland.’ ‘0, you are, 
are you!’ I said. ‘Then all I can tell 
you is, that I feel this insult, if you don’t; | 


and that I consider Mrs. Frankland’s conduct | 
to be the conduct of an ill-bred, impudent, | 


capricious, unfeeling woman.’ Mrs. Jazeph 
takes a step up to me—takes a step, I give 
you my word of honour—and says distinctly, 
in so many words, ‘ Mrs. Frankland is neither | 
ill-bred, impudent, capricious, nor unfeeling,’ 
‘Do you mean to contradict me, Mrs. Jazeph?’ | 
Tasked. ‘I mean to defend Mrs. Frankland | 
from unjust imputations,’saysshe. Those were | 
her words, Mr. Orridge—on my honour, asa | 
gentlewoman, those were exactly her words.” | 


The doctor’s face expressed the blankest | 
Mrs. Norbury surveyed him | 


astonishment. 
with a look of calm triumph, and went on— 
“T was in a towering passion—I don’t 


mind confessing that, Mr. Orridge—but I | 


kept it down. ‘Mrs. Jazeph,’ I said, ‘ this is 


language that I am not accustomed to, and that | 
I certainly never expected to hear from your | 


lips. Why you should take it on yourself to | 
defend Mrs. Frankland for treating us both 


with contempt, and to contradict me for re- | 


senting it, I neither know nor care to know. 
But I must tell you, in plain words, that I 
will be spoken to by every person in my em- 
loyment, from my housekeeper to my scul- 
ery-maid, with respect. I would have given 
warning on the spot to any other servant in 
this house who had behaved to me as you 
have behaved ’—She tried to interrupt me | 
there, but I would not allow her. ‘No,’ I 
said, ‘you are not to speak to me just yet; 
you are to hear me out. Any other servant, | 
[ tell you again, should have left this place 
to-morrow morning; but I will be more than 
I will give you the benefit of | 
your five years’ good conduct in my service. I | 
will leave you the rest of the night to get cool, 
and to reflect on what has passed between 


— 
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the spot. I disbelieved this at first—and very | us ; and I will not expect you to make the | 
naturally, I think—but she persisted in the | proper apologies to me until the morning.’ 
story, and answered all my questions by} You see, Mr. Orridge, I was determined to 
declaring that she could tell me nothing} act justly and kindly—I was ready to make 
more. ‘So then,’ I said, ‘I am to believe that | allowances ; and what do you think she said in | 
after I have inconvenienced myself by sparing | return? ‘I am willing to make any apologies, 
you, and after you have inconvenienced your-| ma’am, for offending you,’ she said, ‘ without | 
self by undertaking the business of nurse, I| the delay of a single minute; but, whether it | 
am to be insulted, and you are to be insulted | is to-night, or whether it is to-morrow morn- | 
by your being sent away from Mrs. Frank-| ing, I cannot stand by silent when I hear | 


land on the very day when you get to her,’ Mrs. Frankland charged with acting unkindly, | 


} 





} 
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| uwncivilly, or improperly, towards me or to-|all accounts, to go back to the Tiger’s Head, 

| wards any one.’ ‘Do you tell me that deli- | and merely repeat what Mrs. Norbury had 
berately, Mrs. Jazeph?’ I asked. ‘I tell it} told him, without being able to complete the 
you sincerely, ma’am,’ she answered ; ‘and [| narrative by informing Mr. and Mrs, Frank- 
am very sorry to be obliged to do so.’ ‘Pray|land of the direction that the housekeeper 
don’t trouble yourself to be sorry,’ I said,| had taken on leaving her situation. After 
‘for you may consider yourself no longer in| some pondering, he determined to question 
my service. I will order the steward to pay|the footman, under the pretence of desiring 
you the usual month’s wages instead of the; to know if his gig was at the door. The 
month’s warning, the first thing to-morrow ;!man having answered the bell, and having 
and I beg that you will leave the house as|reported the gig to be ready, Mr. Orridge, 
goon as you conveniently can, afterwards.’| while crossing the hall, asked him care- 
‘J will leave to-morrow, ma’am,’ says she, | lessly, if he knew at what time in the morn- 
‘but without troubling the steward. I beg,|ing Mrs. Jazeph had left her place. 
respectfully, and with many thanks for your; “ About ten o’clock, sir,” answered the 
past kindness, to decline taking a mouth’s|footman, “ When the carrier came by from 


money which I have not earned by a month’s 
service.’ 
goes out. Thatis, word for word, what passed 


between us, Mr.Orridge. Explain the woman’s | 


conduct in your own way, if you can. I say 
that it is utterly incomprehensible, unless 
you agree with me, that she was either not 
sober, or not in her right senses, when she 
came back to this house last night.” 

The doctor began to think, after what he 
had just heard, that Mrs. Frankland’s sus- 
picions in relation to the new nurse, were 
not quite so unfounded as he had been at 
first disposed to consider them. He wisely 
refrained, however, from complicating mat- 


vaguely polite words, endeavoured to soothe 
her irritation against Mr. and Mrs, Frank- 


land, by assuring her that he came as the} 
bearer of apologies from both husband and} 
| the inhabitants of West Winston. 


wife, for the apparent want of courtesy and 
consideration in their conduct, which circum- 
stances had made inevitable. ‘he offended 
lady, however, absolutely refused to be pro- 
pitiated. She rose up, and waved her hand 
with an air of great dignity. 


“TI cannot hear a word more from you, Mr. | 


Orridge,” shesaid. “ Icannot receive any apolo- 
gies which are made indirectly. If Mr. Frank- 
land chooses to call, and if Mrs. Frankland 
condescends to write to me, I am willing to 
think no more of the matter, Under any 
other circumstances, I must be allowed to 
keep my present opinions both of the lady 
and the gentleman. Don’t say another word, 
and be so kind as to excuse me if I leave you, 
and go up to the nursery to see how the child 
is getting on. I am delighted to hear that you 
think her so much better. 
to-morrow, or next day, if you conveniently 
can. Good morning !” 

Half-amused at Mrs. Norbury, half-dis- 


And, thereupon, she curtseys and | 


Pray call again | 


the village, on his way to the station for the 
eleven o’clock train.” 

“QO! I suppose he took her boxes?” 
said Mr, Orridge. 

“ And took her, too, sir,” said the man with 
agrin. “She had to ride, for once in her life, 
at any rate, in a carrier’s cart.” 

On getting back to West Winston, the 
doctor stopped at the station, to collect 
| further particulars, before he returned to the 
Tiger’s Head. No trains, either up or down, 
‘happened to be due just at that time. The 


| Station-master was reading the newspaper, 


and the porter was gardening on the slope of 


| the embankment, 
ters, by giving utterance to what he thought; | 
and, after answering Mrs. Norbury in a few| 


“Ts the train at eleven in the morning an 
up-train, or a down-train?” asked Mr. Orridge, 
addressing the porter. 

“A down-train.” 

“ Did many people go by it ?” 

The porter repeated the names of some of 





“Were there no passengers but passengers 
from the town ?” inquired the doctor. 

“Yes, sir. I think there was one stranger 
|—a lady.” 

“Did the station-master issue the tickets 
for that train?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

Mr. Orridge went on to the station-master. 

“Do you remember giving a ticket, this 
| morning, by the eleven o’clock down-train, to 
| a lady travelling alone ?” 
| The station-master pondered. “I have 
issued tickets, up and down, to half-a-dozen 
| ladies to-day,” he answered, doubtfully. 
| “Yes, but I am speaking only of the eleven 
o'clock train,” said Mr. Orridge. “Try if 
you can’t remember ?” 

“Remember? Stop! Ido remember ; I 
know who you mean. A lady who seemed 
rather flurried, and who put a question to 
me that I wm not often asked at this station. 





pleased at the curt tone she adopted towards! She had her veil down, I recollect, and she 
him, Mr. Orridge remained for a minute or | got here for the eleven o’clock train. Crouch, 
two alone in the breakfast-parlour, feeling | the carrier, brought her trank into the office.” 
rather undecided about what he should do; “That is the woman. Where did she take 
next. He was, by this time, almost as much | her ticket for ?” 
interested in solving the mystery of Mrs.| “For Exeter.” 

| Jazeph’s extraordinary conduct, as Mrs, “ You said she asked you a question.” 

| Frankland herself; and he felt unwilling, on; “Yes: a question about what coaches met 
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the rail at Exeter to take travellers into 
Cornwall. I told her we were rather too far 
off here to have the correct time-table, and 
recommended her to apply for information 
to the Devonshire people, when she got to 
the end of her journey. She seemed a timid, 
helpless kind of woman to travel alone. Any- 
thing wrong in connection with her, sir ?” 

“O, no! nothing,” said Mr. Orridge, 
leaving the station-master and hastening back 
to his gig again. 

When he drew up,a few minutes after- 
wards, at the door of the Tiger’s Head, he 
jumped out of his vehicle with the confident 
air of a man who has done all that could be 
expected of him. It was easy to face Mrs. 
Frankland with the unsatisfactory news of 
Mrs. Jazeph’s departure, now that he could 
add, on the best authority, the important 
supplementary information that she had gone 
to Cornwall 


THE MURDER Of THE ARCHBISHOP 
OF PARIS. 
CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 

Sexpom has a trial excited stronger passions 
in Paris than the trial of the Abbé Verger. 
I despair of conveying to my readers an 
adequate conception of the angry elements in 
the storm which raged in the Court of 
Assizes on Saturday, the seventeenth of 
January. The immense crowds around 


the court were but feeble signs of the moral 
conflicts agitating all the households of the 


French metropolis. 

The Verger affair is one of a series. This 
scandal is the most picturesque and terrible 
of a foul series of* ecclesiastical scandals. 
Ever since eighteen hundred and fifty-three 
there have been midnight masses in Paris 
which were deemed too scandalous to be 
permitted in the time of Louis Philippe and 
the Republic. As far as possible the Siécle 
newspaper—in continual war with the 
Univers—has confirmed indirectly the worst 
rumours in circulation respecting the morals 
of the clergy. At the end of autumn 
thirty-five persons, most of them said to be 
priests, it was whispered, had been arrested 
at the Ternes. Subsequently the tribunals 
condemned several persons, including Hervé 
the musical composer and Alexis Dupont 
the chief singer at the sacred festivals. On 
New Year’s Eve, an unknown man rung at 
the door of the apartment occupied at Cour- 
bevoie by a Mademoiselle Sierawski and her 
mother. The man asked the young woman 
to read a letter addressed to her. While she 
was reading it, he stabbed her several times, 
and left her for dead. Rumour said the 
assassination was attempted because she had 
made a declaration to the commissary of 
police against the morals of the clergy. 

The appearance of Verger prepossessed the 
audience in his favour. He was a slender 
young man of middle height. He was simply 
dressed in black, with a merino stock, with- 
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out a shirt collar; and the blackness of hig 
whole costume set off and made striking the 
pale whiteness of his complexion. His pale- 
ness was the pallor of studious youth. His 
appearance was what the French call distin- 
guished. His regular oval face and his high | 
forehead were covered with dark brown | 
hair, parted on the left side. His eyes | 
were those expressive blue eyes which are 
black or sparkling aecording to the emotions | 
which excite them. His voice was harmo- | 
nious, and rich in various tones. 

Verger spoke in the dock an autobiogra- | 
phy, which I shall extract from a comparison 
of all the fullest newspaper reports, and | 
by translating as literally and as truly as I 
can his exact words, and interposing nothing 
but necessary explanations. 

Verger says: “I did not gain the favour | 
of Sister Milanie by my piety, but by my | 
prettiness as a boy—par ma gentilesse.” | 

She distributed the benefactions of the 
Queen Amelie. 

“T demand that the ndtes on my conduct 
may be shown, and that my professors at the | 
seminary may be heard, in order to prove | 
the falsehood of the witness who says they | 
did not show me any sympathy.” | 

The result of his notes, as published in the | 
Droit, prove he had only one superior in | 
the seminary. He hadnoeccentricities. He | 
was very timid, had an amiable air, and his | 
polite manners prepossessed people in his | 
favour. The sixty francs from the Sister | 
Milanie were given. 

“Given! do you hear? To buy books, 
and I bought them. I was, in fact, the pro- | 
tégé of Madame de Rochefort, the superior of 
the sisters of Neuilly. In a brilliant lecture | 
which he delivered to us, M. Dupanloup, | 
who was then combating the university, | 
said, ‘Mes enfans, you must get classical | 
books in order to maintain the struggle in | 
the examinations for the bachelor’s degree.’ 
I believed it was necessary to buy as many | 
books as possible. I asked for sixty francs | 
from Madame de Rochefort, who gave them | 
to me, that is abandoned them to my profit. 
My father bought the books with me, he 
bought not new but second-hand books. | 
saved fifteen francs, and, as I must avow | 
everything, he bought me a pair of pantalons 
and an umbrella, because he is poor, very 
poor, is my father. 
books to the seminary, because I knew that | 
M. Millaut would not put the seminary | 
stamp upon them. Moliére was not bought ; 
my father and I bought Racine and Pascal, 
which are forbidden by the Inquisition.” 

M. Millaut says,“I also heard a talk of 
Moliére.” 

Verger : “ No, Pascal.” 

M. Millaut blamed him.for having bought 
the history of France by Anquetil, in twenty- 
two volumes, and said it was very bad to 
dispose of the money of the poor in buying 
books of amusement. M. Dupauloup said, 





He | 


I did not take these | 
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“Now we have the opportunity we waited 
for, we must send him to his family.” On 
the registers of the seminary the transaction 
was mentioned as a seeming impropriety in 
money matters. Verger insists in saying— 

“T was free to do with the money what- 
ever I pleased.” 

The President says: “ You are not accused 
of theft, only of an impropriety.” 

Verger : “The word is in the act of accu- 
sation.” 

This document, indeed, which, far from 
confining itself to the murder of the Arch- 
bishop, rakes up the whole life of Verger, 
does, in fact, say: “He was sent away from 
the seminary for a fault which compromised 
his probity ”—that is for dishonesty. 

Verger left the seminary in eighteen 
hundred and forty-four, when eighteen years 
of age. M. Dupanloup had recorded that “he 
was not fitted for the ecclesiastical state.” In 
eighteen hundred and forty-six, however, he 
entered into the grand seminary of Meaux, 
recommended by an ecclesiastic as “an excel- 
lent young man.” The curé of his native 
parish gave him, in eighteen hundred and 

forty-seven, according to the rules of the 
| grand seminary, a most flattering testimonial. 
His protectors gave him letters full of eulogy 
in eighteen hundred and forty-eight and 
forty-nine, which justified the best hopes. He 
was made a professor in the little seminary, 
and received the tonsure in eighteen hundred 
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years and seven months as a priest, employed 
in several secondary capacities,” 

Verger: “ At the Tuileries !” 

Legrand ; “In effect, I recommended him 
as habitual priest at the Tuileries. He per- 
formed there certain ceremonies.” 

Verger : “ All.” 

Legrand : “During two years the accused 
fulfilled his functions in a satisfactory manner, 
I only found him taciturn. I hoped to suc- 
ceed in dominating his character in the end. 
Circumstances which took place in the end 
of July, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, 
| having obliged me to address to him some 
reproaches, they were not well received.” 

Verger: “Pardon! You have got my 
letter—read it. I threw myself upon my 
knees before him upon the earth. 1 almost 
adored him,” 

The President: “Wait; we shall read 
your letters by and by.” 

Legrand : “ You allude to another fault of 
which I shall not speak, because a fault 
forgiven is a fault forgotten. It was about 
something else. I was obliged to reduce the 
exercise of his ministry.” 

Verger: “ My letters, gentlemen of the 
jury—the letters written and signed by me ; 
read these letters !” 

The President : “ Will you ‘not hold your 
tongue?” 

Verger: “The truth will not be silent.” 

Legrand : “When obliged to give an ac- 


and forty-eight ; he received the subdeaconate | count to the vicaire - général of Verger’s 
and deaconate in eighteen hundred and forty-| difficult temper, I told him I wished the 
nine, and although too young, the priesthood | accused to retain his ecclesiastical position 








in eighteen hundred and fifty with a dispen- 
sation in regard to the required age. The 
euré of Neuilly begged the superior of the 
grand seminary, on the seventeenth of May, 
eighteen hundred and fifty, to send him, if 
not contrary to the rules, as soon as possible 
after his ordination, the good Verger—le bon 
Verger—whom he regarded as one of his 
children, to whom he had given the first 
communion, and whom he would be happy 
to assist in his first mass. The directors of 
the little seminary, M. Sibon and M. Millaut, 
said also : 

“Since his superiors have made him a 
priest, after an examination, he is no doubt 
improved, let us go to his first mass and 
make an amende honorable for the judgment 
we have passed upon him.” 

_ Verger :; “An amende honorable ! You hear 
| it, gentlemen of the jury!” 
On his return from England in eighteen 


at the Tuileries, of which he was very tena- 
cious,” 

Verger: “Oh! Yes.” 

Legrand: “Only I did not think it my 
duty to solicit the continuation of confes- 
|sional powers, because it added nothing to 
his situation, and a great deal to my respon- 
sibility. He appeared to submit, and, on the 
sixth of August, I received a letter which 
you can read. On the eighth the accused 
| sent me another letter, respectful and calm, 
in which he told me he intended to quit the 
manse. I begged him not to take a step 
which would compromise his future.” 

Verger : “ Let the letter be read. It was 
after that letter that he tried to have me 
locked up as a madman ; he does not say 
that.” 

The President : “ Can’t you wait ? You do 
not know what the witness is going to say.” 

Legrand : “ The next day he left, and took 











hundred and fifty-two, Sister Milanie, at | away his furniture. The same day an auto- 
three different times, requested the curé of graphed circular was distributed all over the 
Saint Germain |’Auxerrois to receive him as| parish by the Abbé Verger, full of accusa- 
one of his assistants. M. Sibour, the vicaire-| tions to which I do not think it my duty to 
général, requested, and the Archbishop con-| answer.” 
sented, to his reception into the presbytre or} Verger: “That is never answered.” 
manse. Legrand made himself his sole} The President: “Accused, you demand 
creditor by lending him eight hundred franes that the letters may be read ?” 
to pay his debts. Verger: “ Yes, M. le Président.” 

L’ Abbé Legrand says : The President commences to read, 


sessilis ieee 





“ He remained sel 
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Verger, interrupting him: “ Ah! it is not 
that ; those are not the circulars. Gentlemen 
of the jury, you are my judges—you answer 
for me before God, before society, and before 
my father ; have the circulars read !” 

The President continued reading the let- 
ters, but not in the order of their dates. 

Verger : “ You are not doing your duty!” 

The President : “ What is my duty?” 

Verger : “To read everything.” 

‘The President continues to read. 

Verger: “I ask 

The President : “ Sit down.” 


Verger: “Gentlemen of the jury, protest | 


for me.” 
The President : “Hold your tongue.” 


Verger exclaims all the while, “Gentlemen 
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It is in his | 
Go there, you 


the room where he put me. 
manse ; it bas a secret door. 
will see it.” 

President, covering: “The audience is | 
suspended. Gensdarmes, take away the ac- | 
cused,” | 

Verger, struggling : “I will struggle with | 
you alj.” | 

The four gensdarmes drag him away. When | 
crossing the threshold, he drew himself up | 
to his full height, saying : 

“People, deiend me; they are using vio- | 
ilence. People, defend me !” | 
The sitting remained suspended for a | 


|quarter of an hour in the midst of the | 
| greatest tumult and agitation. 
The President goes on reading the letters. | 


Suddenly, in the beginning of August, 





of the jury, don’t let him leave out the cir-| eighteen hundred and fifty-five, an excellent | 
culars ; demand the circulars. Oh! Justice,| young man, the good Verger, the priest of | 
the wretches; Justice is greater than the| the Tuileries, and very tenacious of his posi- | 














magistrate !” 

Murmurs beginning to make themselves 
heard in the audience, the President silences 
them, and says: 

“ Here are the circulars asked for by the 
accused. We shall read them.” 

Verger bounding upon his seat : “ Ah, yes, 
listen ; listen! Gentlemen of the jury, listen 
well!” 

The following is the circular : 

Monsieur,—I have the honour of submitting the 
following letter, which I have addressed to M. the 
Curé of Saint Germain |’ Auxerrois : 

“ Monsieur le Curé,—Ever since I have been one 
of the priests of your parish I have often had occasion to 


eomplain of your conduct towards me: 
* + 


* * * 


I prefer to isolate myself and to abstain from every 
sacred function. 

“T have the grief to be, M. le Curé, one of your 
unfortunate priests, 

“L’Assé Vercer. 

“ Advantage will not be taken, I hope, of the letters 
which I have recently addressed, whether to M. le 
Curé or to different influential personages, all breathing 
the love of peace, which I delusively hoped to obtain. 

“The measure is full: 
enormous sacrifices of all sorts.’ 


During the reading of this letter, the 
accused, speaking of M. le Curé Legrand, 
never ceased crying 

“QO, le misérable !” 

The President : “ Accused ! if you continue 
such unbecoming conduct I shall order you 
to be put out. Gensdarmes, hold the ac- 
cused.” 

Verger: “So be it. Take me to the guil- 
lotine. I shall not be afraid.” 

President : “ You fear nothing ! ” 

Verger: “I fear God only.” 

President : “Hold your tongue, or I will 
have you turned out.” 

Verger: “I am not afraid to die. I shall 
face death as I face this tribunal.” 

President : “Once more, hold your tongue.” 


I have made enough of 


| tion, an ecclesiastic of the highest promise | 
and prospects, removed his furniture from 
|the manse of the parish of Saint Germain | 
|l’Auxerrois, and threw himself upon the | 
| wide world without a profession and without | 
|resources. He published his reasons openly 
in lithographed circulars, which hesigned with 
his name, and addressed to the parishioners. 
‘lhe curé did not vindicate his reputation. He 
did not put the affair into legal hands for the 
punishment of his calumniator. He did not 
|go to the police and cover the calumniator 
| with infamy before the tribunals, He tried | 
|to obtain his incarceration in a madhouse, 
| Moreover, he said from the pulpit: | 

“My Dear Brethren,—I am very sorry to | 
tell you of the loss of one of our ecclesiastics. 
| He is not dead, but he is gone mad. My very 
| dear brethren, pray for him.” | 
| This strange calumniator demanded justice | 
| of the police. He told his tale to the magis- | 
tracy. He learned from one of the chief | 
functionaries of police, that the police do not 
| mingle in the affairs of the sacristy. 
| Werger says: 

“M. le procureur-général was warned of | 
|my complaints; M. le préfet of police was 
| warned ; the chief of the cabinet of the préfet | 
|de police was warned. And remark that, 
when I wrote that terrible word, I said to 
him myself, while brandishing my two hands 
|upon his desk, ‘It is not a man of thirty 
years of age who can remain dumb and in- | 
active when every tribunal has refused to 
hear him. If it is necessary to finish with 
|M. the Archbishop of Paris, I will finish | 
| with him ; if it is necessary to arm myself,I | 


| will arm myself; if it is necessary to attack 
his head and bring it down, I will bring it 
|down.... 


, 


“Then this gentleman answered me what | 
you say : ‘It is serious, very serious!’ Yes, | 
it is very serious. ‘They did not believe 
me ” 

The design of causing him to be condemned | 





Verger, bursting out again: “Go and see as a madman was deteated by the medical 


aaa 
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| man who was employed to examine him by|live except by the altar. That is what the 
| the police. Dr. Lasseigne says : | Gospel says. They prevented me from cele- 
“M. Verger appeared one day at the Made- | brating divine service, although I was neither 
leine, bearing upon his breast a little placard | suspended nor interdicted, Ever since, I have 

upon which was written : | been driven to extremities. On Christmas 
“‘T have been hungry, and they have not} Day, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, 1 went 

| fed me; I have been cold, and they have not | to Notre Dame in the hope of softening the 
clothed me; although I am a priest, and) heart of my Archbishop. I knelt down 
neither suspended nor interdicted.’ | before him. I wrote him a most submissive 

« And he placed himself in a kneeling atti- | letter, which ended with these words— accord 
tude before the entrance. The prefecture of me only an audience of ten minutes. But 
police was excited by a thing so strange, and | the Archbishop refused it. From this time 
believed it to be an act of mental alienation. I formed the project of printing this work.” 

I was requested to be present semi-officially (The accused shows a manuscript which he 
at an interview which was to take place in holds in his hand.) “No publisher would 
the office of the chief of division, M. Metetal, compromise himself by publishing it. I 
at the prefecture. I went, and we had a therefore left France to have it printed 
long conference with M. Verger, in which | abroad. It was printed, but not published. 
we addressed to him a number of questions. | It was because the work (I was near the 


My impression was that he was not mad, but 
singularly dangerous. I said to myself, if 
he is mad, the insanity can only be epileptic ; 
but nothing in the information given to me 
established epilepsy. I tried to lead his mind 
into ways in which he could follow me.” .. . 
After telling where he had been educated 
and what he had been, “he made certain 
allusions, 
had been long enough oppressed, and that 
it was time they should have their re- 
venge. He told me he had not made himself 
a priest—to suffer and perish. 

“T insisted a long time: I wished to know 
if he believed himself to be the victim of 
persecutions, this sort of delirium appearing to 


He added that the young clergy | 


” 


workmen while they printed it) 
The President ; “ What was the subject of 
the work ?” 
Verger: “It was a revelation of the secret 
conduct of the clergy.” 
| The President: “Was it at that period 
|that you were recalled to the diocese of 
| Meaux ?” 
Verger: “No, 
resource.” 
| The President: “Was it not at that time 
| that the Archbishop of Paris interceded for 
you with the Bishop of Meaux ?” 
Verger: “No; it is not true 
The President: “The letters are there, 
nevertheless——” 
Verger: “No — Besides, what does it 


That book was for me a 


” 





me to be possible. On the whole, the accused | 
did not give any sign of delirium, only he| matter! From whom are the letters ? from 
displayed anger, and rose and struck the |the Bishop of Meaux, who will not acknow- 
table. We were of opinion that he ought! ledge me as a priest of his diocese, and from 
rather to be subjected to the surveillance of | the Archbishop of Paris, who would not have 


the police than placed in a madhouse.” 

The President: “Then you had acquired 
the conviction that he enjoyed the full use of 
his intellectual faculties.” 

Dr. Lasseigne : “ At that time it was im- 
possible to consider that man to be attacked 
by mental alienation: besides, he was not 
accused ——” 

Verger, with vehemence : “It was I who 
was the accuser.” 

The Vicaire-Général Bautain said he knew 
nothing respecting what happened in the 
manse, 

Verger: “Nobody would know it. You 
refused to hear it. You were inconsolable 
because you could not shut me up as a 
madman. Ah! ah! The Inquisition did 
that.” 

The President asked the prisoner : 


me in his; for everybody kicked the ball. 
|' These letters exist—yes—but you will not 
|read them on account of the contradictions 
they contain. You must read everything, or 
|nothing. You must hear the truth, and have 
| patience to listen to it. It is an affair of 
fifteen days ora month. You must hear to 
the end. Ah! you only see a man who is 
dead, a poignard lifted and aman struck— 
iyou only see a scaffold erected and a man 
|ascending it—I have worked fifteen years 
| for this result, and you will not hear me a 
|single day. Read then these letters, your 
‘social and eternal welfare is interested in 
| them.” 

During the year eighteen hundred and 
| fifty-six the Abbé Guettée had an interview 
with the Archbishop, in which the prelate 
complained of “a bad priest” who had printed 


“What motive instigated you to commit |a book in Belgium against the morals of him- 
this crime ?” self and his clergy. The Abbé Guettée 
Verger: “Long ago the Archbishop, the replied : 
Bishop of Meaux, and several other influential! “ Monseigneur, I believe you are wrong in 
persons conceived the unworthy project of calling him a bad priest, I have seen him 
making an end of me by withdrawing my’ twice, and he seemed to me to be very good— 
powers, They have five different times with- | fort bien.” 
drawn my powers, although a priest cannot! The attempt to incarcerate the calumniator 
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as a madman having failed, the Arch- | the issue of life or death depends, not on the 
bishop of Paris recommended Verger to! premeditated homicide, but on the presence 
the Bishop of Meaux. The calumniator of or absence of extenuating circumstances, 
St. Germain l’Auxerrois,—the mendicant at Immediately on the act of accusation being 
the entrance to the Madéleine,—the bad read, 

priest—was made Curé of Seris, in March,| Verger said: “It is the Papal Inquisition 
eighteen hundred and fifty-six. The following | which has broughtme here. Among my papers 
letter to the Archbishop was written on the —which were seized—are letters written by 
occasion by the Bishop of Meaux. |my enemies themselves, which show to what 











10th February, 1856. extent I was the victim of their abominable | 
manceuvres. A part only of these letters have | 


Monsieur,—According to the desire which you have ! 


expressed to me through M. Bautain, I have hastened | been given to my defender. I demand all, | 


to recall here, M. the Abbé Verger. 
He arrived here this morning, and has made a very 


to go to Paris to-morrow, I send M. Josse, my grand 
vicaire, whom I pray you to receive with the kindness 
to which you have accustomed me. 
Please receive, Monsieur, the homage of my respect- 
ful and devoted sentiments. 
Avcuste, Bishop of Meaux. 


On the twelfth of December he was) 


dismissed. The reasons alleged for his dis-| 
missal were his publication of a pamphlet | 
against a decision of the Court of Assizes at | 
Melun, his preaching against the dogma of the | 
Immaculate Conception, and the discovery of 
a document called a Testament, which attacked | 
the celibacy of the clergy. 

During the nine months in which Verger | 
was Curé of the parish of Seris, the police | 
were watching the persons whom he had | 


denounced. Alexis Dupont and a batch of 


his associates were arrested and condemned. 
The trials were not public; the courts shut 
their doors ; the newspapers published no-| 
thing but the results. 

On the twelfth of December, eighteen hun-| 
dred and fifty-six, the Curé of Seris was dis-| 
missed from his functions by a letter which 
contained the following sentence : 

We think that you have need of being teken care of | 
an a madhouse, and if you consent I shall come to an 
understanding with M. le Préfet about it. 


In December eighteen hundred and fifty- 
#ix, the Archbishop of Paris had arranged to | 
lock Verger up in a madhouse ; and Verger | 
was nursing those ideas of killing the Arch-| 
bishop, which he had declared in the office of| 
one of the chiefs of the police, and which are 
recorded in his letter to M. Parent Ducha- 
telet, dated the thirty-first of January, eigh- 
teen hundred and fifty-six. 

The evidence on the trial added little to 
what was previously known respecting the 
incidents of the assassination. While brandish- | 
ing his bloody knife, Verger cried, “a bas les 
déesses,” and “a bas les Génovefains,” Down 
with the goddesses—down with the worship- 

of Généviéve! The Archbishop recognised 
im and cried, “Mon Dieu! Mon Dieu! 
Malheur ” or “Malheureux !” 

Of the tempestuous manner in which the 
trial was conducted, and of the chaotic form 
in which it is reported, I will present a! 
specimen ; merely premising that in France, | 





serious revelation to me, on which subject I shall have 
need of the counsels of our grandeur. Not being able | 


Yesterday I was subjected to moral violence | 
in regard to my witnesses. Of sixty wit- 
nesses they have only ealled one. I then 
wrote the following letter to the Minister of 
Justice, begging him to transmit it to the 
Emperor : 


Excellence,—The Advocate-General having refused, 
obstinately, to call before the audience to-morrow the 
witnesses necessary for my defence, I shall, with more 
right and equal tenacity, refuse to reply to justice ; or 
if I speak, it will only be to protest against the moral 
violence of which I am the victim. I ask the adjourn- | 
ment of the session for a week. 


The President : “You have accepted the 
debate for to-day. Is it not true?” 

Verger: “It is true, and it is false. You 
said to me you wished my defence to be free, 
complete, and placed upon the facts ; and, I | 
added,—‘ upon all the circumstances which 
brought about these facts.’ For that I must 
have the letters written by my enemies, the 
members of the Inquisition.” 

The President: “ What is this debate about? 
It is to learn whether the accused is guilty 
of the attack upon the Archbishop. The 
accused wishes to be an accuser: and to 
indulge in calumny and scandal. Is not this 
rather the licence than the liberty of the 
defence ?” 

Verger : “ Yesterday at two o'clock, con- 
trary to the advice of the Procureur-Général, 
I received from the Minister of Justice an 
authorisation to call all my witnesses at my 
own expense. But there was not sufficient 
time.” 

The Procureur-Général: “ He does not 
wish really to produce the witnesses neces- 
sary for the defence, but to indulge in 
abominable calumnies. We have a libel in 
our hands ie 

Verger: “Read it, read it——” 

The Procureur-Général : “ An odious libel, 
which is nothing but a gathering of monstrous 
inventions——” 

Verger: “ Read it,—once more, read it.” 

The Procureur-Général : “ After the assas- 
sination of the knife, we cannot permit the 
assassination of calumny.” 

Verger: “The defence is not free.” 

The President: “ What do you mean by 
free defence ?” 

Verger: “I wish all the persons to be 
heard among whom I have passed my life, 
that my life may be explained by them.” 
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The President: “Do you refuse the de-| 
bate ?” 

Verger: “No. My witnesses!” 

The President: “In consequence you must | 
answer me——” 

Verger: “I shall not say more than—my 

witnesses! my witnesses!” 
| he Court retired, and returned with a/| 
decision not to call the witnesses. 

The President : “Rise and answer.” 

Verger: “I refuse to answer.” 

The President : “ You refuse the debate?” 

Verger: “I refuse formally.” 

The President : “Call the first witness.” 
|  Verger having been prevented from calling 
| his witnesses, or reading his documents, 
| refused to hear the Procureur-Général Vaisse. 
| Procureur-Général : “ We have no summing 
| uptomake, The magistrate is not master of 

his emotions » 
|  Verger: “Weep then.” 

The President : “ Hold your tongue.” 

The Procureur-Général: “In the moment 
of beginning to speak e 

Verger : “ You tremble.” 

The Procureur-Général—* we feel disgust 

Verger : “I also for you——” 

The Procureur-Général: “at encountering 
such an adversary.” 

Verger: “Adversary! Adversary! Yes, 
that is the word.” 

The President: “Verger, won’t you be| 
quiet ?” 

Verger: “I will not suffer him to speak | 
like that. I will not suffer it.” 

The President: “Will you hear the sum- 
| ming up ?” 

Verger: “I refuse absolutely. I refuse to 
him as he has refused to me, or else I shall 
have all my papers read e 

The President: “The accusation must do 
its duty as well as the defence.” 

Verger: “I oppose it. Everything must 
be recommenced.” 

The President : “Recommence what ?” 

Verger: “Everything done this morning. 
Everything is to do over again for my 
defence.” 

Procureur-Général : “The summing up 
must be heard——” 

Verger, getting up: “I oppose it.” 

Procureur-Général — “in spite of the 
clamours——” 

Verger : “I oppose it—the guillotine !” 

Procureur-Général—* of the accused -——” 

Verger : “The guillotine !—the guillotine ! 
—I will listen to nothing.” 

Procureur-Général—* who tries——” 

Verger : “I oppose it.” 

Procureur-Général—* to trouble us.” 

Verger : “The guillotine!” 

Procureur-Général : “ For the accomplish- 
ment of our duty we demand the application 
of the law which authorises the expulsion of | 
the accused,” 

Verger : “I mock it—I mock everything 
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—there is nothing but Jesus Christ that I do 
not mock.” 

The President : “The Court will retire and 
deliberate.” 

Verger: “That’s right—be off, and vive la 
guillotine!” 

The Court on returning, having ordered his 
expulsion, Verger retired without uttering a 
word. 

In his absence, the Procureur-Général said : 

“ Ambitious of all sorts of celebrity, he has 
sought the celebrity of the scaffold. Let him 
have it: and if at the last moment he repeats 
the cry he raised just now—‘ people, defend 
me ’—let him hear, what he has just heard, 
the cry—‘ Assassin! Assassin !’” 

Verger was found guilty without extenu- 
ating circumstances, and when his sentence to 
death was communicated to him in the Con- 
ciergerie ; all he said was “ What justice !” 


CHAPTER THE FIFTH. 


Tue whole drama of the Archbishop and 
the Abbé exhibits the antipodal contrast 
that there is between French and British 
ideas and manners. I am sure it would be 
an unworthy thing to dwell upon this con- 
trast in a pharisaical spirit ; and I believe it 
would be a wrong thing to allow the occa- 
sion to pass without deriving lessons from it, 
suitable for the mutual instruction society, 
which is happily established between our- 
selves and our brave and brilliant allies. 

The physiologist will not fail to see in 
Verger an extraordinary example of homi- 
cidal exaltation. The brain of every person 
afflicted with homicidal mania, which has 
been dissected by competent anatomists, 
has exhibited disease, injuries, lesions, or 
congestions. The patients of this malady 
have generally very nervous and very sus- 
ceptible temperaments, and burning and 
sleepless heads. Physiological crises in the 
human organism, male = female, but espe- 
cially female, have often been marked by 
homicidal mania. Many persons have killed 
others with a view to killing themselves after- 
wards. Many persons have been driven by 
an unconquerable impulse to kill their 
children, whom they loved ionately. The 
injury to the brain in all these cases is trace- 
able to a physiological cause. 

Verger saw before him only the alternative 
of suicide or assassination. He said he felt 
he must either throw himself into the river, 
blow his brains out, or stab the Archbishop. 
He could not consent to incarceration in a 
madhouse. There is homicidal exaltation in 
the monstrous state of mind in which a man 
could not see any escape from the madhouse 
except by rushing upon one or the other of 
the horns of a homicidal dilemma. His 
intellect was probably vigorous, except on this 
point. Moreover, there is homicidal exalta- 
tion in his family, his mother, and one of his 
brothers having committed suicide. 

Mental philosophy explains the tendency 
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already in the mind, and to return the more 
frequently because it has already ‘been fre- 
quently in the mind. Thus it was with this 
homicidal dilemma. Necessarily the brain is 
inflamed by such thoughts, and the more it 
is inflamed the more it is injured and 
diseased. Evil thoughts, if not dismissed at 
once and shunned carefully, after entering 
the mind as curious strangers, if entertained, 
remain in it as destructive tyrants. 

The appeal of Verger to the Court of 
Cassation, came on for consideration on Thurs- 
day, the twenty-ninth of January. M. Morin 
produced what he called three means of 
breaking the condemnation, in this Breaking 
Court. 

First: The President Delangle had assumed 
the presidency informally, without announc- 
ing the change by an ordinance. 

The supreme senate decided that an ordi- 
rance was not necessary, and, if necessary, the 
administrative informality was not a sufii- 
cient reason for breaking the condemnation. 

Secondly: M. Morin said: “I state the 
dates. On the ninth January, the accusa- 
tion; the tenth, the indictment; ninth and 
tenth, intimations; tenth, interrogatory ; 
fourteenth, appeal against the decision 
which sent the case before the Court of 
Assizes ; fifteenth, rejection ; seventeenth, 
debate and condemnation. The accused had 
less than forty-eight hours to prepare his 
defence and name and summon his witnesses. 
Could the accused summon his witnesses 
while he was appealing to you? No. Could 
he after the rejection? There was no time, 
since he only knew it in the evening for the 
day after the next. The list of witnesses was 
kept because it was supposed there would be 
scandal, but who knows but their testimonies 
might have dissipated doubts? <A decision 
said that the testimonies would uot have 
been favourable to the defence, but the Court 
of Assizes has no right thus to paralyse the 
rights of the defence.” 

In answer to this second plea for breaking 
the condemnation the Court of Cassation 
said the delay of five days is accorded by 
article two hundred and twenty-nine of the 
Criminal Code to the accused, not merely to 
prepare a demand for the nullification of the 
a prior to his interrogatory by the 

resident of Assizes, but also to prepare for 
his defence. This delay, which commences 
from the day of the interrogatory, is not sus- 
pended by the appealof the accused against the 
decision which places him in accusation, and 
cannot consequently, in this case, begin to be 
eounted only from the date- of the rejection 
of the appeal. The demand of a delay to 
surpmon witnesses is rejected sovereignly 
(souverainement) by the Court of Assizes 
when it decides that the hearing of these 
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of an idea to return, because it has been! witnesses is not likely to enlighten the | 


debates, 

Thirdly; The law says : “The President, | 
prior to applying the penalty, shall ask the | 
accused if he has anything to say in his 
defence.”. Ten condemnations have been | 
broken for want of these formalities. The | 
Chamber of Peers, in eighteen hundred and 
thirty-four, having to deal with a hundred | 
culprits, and clamours far more formidable 
than those of Verger, was forced to expel 
them from the audience; but, the Court of | 
Peers established the indispensable necessity 
either to make every culprit appear in open 
court, or, at least, to have the summing-up 
delivered to him orally, in order that he 
might be in a position to state his defence. 

In regard to this third means of breaking 
the condemnation, the Court of Cassation 
decided, “That a culprit expelled in virtue 
of the law of the ninth September, eighteen 
hundred and thirty-five, ought not to be 
brought back at the risk of nullity, to hear 
the reading of the verdict of the jury and the 
sentence of the Court of Assizes ; the require- 
ments of the law which prescribes that notice 
shall be given to the accused after each 
audience, cannot be applied in a case which 
has only endured one sitting ; and the irregu- 
larities which may have existed in the inti- 
mations afterwards, cannot give an opening 
to the breaking of the condemnation.” 

For which reasons the appeal for a new 
trial was rejected by the supreme judicial 
senate, 

The business of which I have given a 
digest occupied a long day, and passed in a 
very crowded court. For many fatiguing 
hours I remained in the court, leaning against 
the pedestal of a marble statue, with a young 
man by my side, whose appearance attracted 
my attention to a degree which made me miss 
many fine phrases of forensic eloquence. It 
was a most terrible thing to witness the 
countenance of a young man of less than 
thirty, with the grief-worn features and the 
white corpse-like face of decrepit old age. 
I could not help wondering how long he would 
live. In reply to compassionate observers, 
he said that he had poisoned his respira- 
tory organs while making experiments in the 
application of mercury to mirrors, Every 
tongue was busy, discussing the arguments of 
the pleadings during the absence of the 
court. I overheard this young man with an | 
almost extinct voice taking the part of | 
Verger. His antagonist said: 

“You defend an assassin !” 

“ Assassin! Do not say that—he is my 
brother.” 

Only thirteen or fourteen hours afterwards, 
Verger appeared for a few seconds upon the 
guillotine, at eight o’clock in the morning; 
and there his history was quickly ended. 
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